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An Analysis of the Deer Problem 


Rehabilitation of the forests to provide food and cover for the deer and other 
forest wildlife, cannot be satisfactorily accomplished unless the 
deer herd is considerably reduced first. 


Fo reasons obvious to almost every sportsman who has hunted in the deer country during 
the past five years, but particularly to those who have tried during recent winters temporarily 
to relieve food conditions in the thickly forested areas of northern Pennsylvania, and to the farmer 
whose crops are being destroyed by deer because of the lack of their normal forest foods, the 
Game Commission in the interest of good game management, as well as from a humanitarian stand- 
point, has taken under advisement the declaration of a state-wide open season on antlerless deer 
next fall, with no open season for antlered bucks. 


At an extended weekend conference on June 8 and 9, the Commission and its field and 
office staffs discussed at length the status of its current state-wide food and cover development 
activities and the prospective game supply for this fall. Many disturbing conditions were re- 
ported. 


The Commission’s land management responsibilities have tripled during the past decade, and 
it is now spending more of the sportsmen’s money for the management and improvement of 
the lands under its jurisdiction than ever before to assure a maximum annual crop of wildlife on 
those lands. In this work various relief agencies, such as the C.C.C., W.P.A., D.P.A., and N.Y.A. 
and other groups, have been most helpful. 


Even though a comprehensive long-term program of rehabilitation of our game habitats is well 
underway, it is evident that in certain large wooded portions of the Commonwealth the Com- 
mission’s efforts have been nullified by the big deer herd. Field officers report that in the deer 
country from 75% to 90% of the many thousands of trees, shrubs, and food plots planted by the 
Commission were destroyed by deer, and that planting grain plots to furnish food for small game 
and to relieve damage to neighboring farms is of little value wherever deer are plentiful 


Reports also indicate that slightly over 9,000 deer starved this past winter; that in one 
of our large northern field administrative divisions where there are still too many deer such 
losses exceeded 6,000 animals—two-thirds of the total for the State—in spite of the extensive 
browse cutting programs conducted by the Commission and interested sportsmen. Elsewhere, 
except in badly over-browsed areas, the estimated losses were small. In counties immediately 
adjacent to the region just mentioned, where comparatible deer populations existed prior to 
1938 when more than 170,000 antlerless deer were removed in a statewide season, and where 
antlerless deer were again legal for part of the 1939 season, the losses from starvation during the 
past winter were nil. This, generally speaking, proves conclusively that winter and early spring 
starvation was confined to areas which are over-populated. 


Deer damage complaints from farmers in many counties this spring also are distressing and 
relief will have to be given those adjacent to woodland areas or their crops will be ruined. The 
Commission, in analyzing the food and cover program in relation to the deer herd, now recog- 
nizes that where food is scarce for deer, food and cover are also scarce for small forest game, 
including grouse, varying hares, cottontail rabbits, and in some counties wild turkeys. Conse- 
quently, such game is not thriving in many sections because the undergrowth, including such 
choice bear and grouse foods as devil’s club, sumac, and blackberry briars, has been destroyed. 
In a number of such counties our field officers believe it would be the part of wisdom to allow 
no hunting for such forest-loving species as those above named this year. One of the problems 
which is giving the Commission considerable concern is how to prevent like destruction of fine 
small game habitats in other regions. 


The Commission’s field and office staffs are of the opinion that to open limited areas to antler- 
less deer, as was done in 1939, is unwise because it concentrates hunters, increases the danger to 
human life, and causes needless confusion and difficulty. They believe that the more sensible 
plan is to reverse statewide seasons as needed, say on alternate years, or once in every three 
years. 


Except where deer have destroyed food and cover, the prospects for the small game hunt- 
ing season this fall are satisfactory, and present indications are that the Commission can be fully 
as liberal in its hunting season regulations this fall as it was a year ago. The Commission has 
scheduled a meeting on July 11 to decide upon seasons, bag limits, and other regulations, at which 
time these several matters will be carefully considered. Present indications are that the small 
game season will probably open on November 1; the bear season November 18; and the deer 
season on Monday, December 2. 
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G. NORMAN WILKINSON, JR. 


The quiet of evening is settling down 

As o’er the pond there runs a frown 

Of rippling waves, as the soft breeze sighing 
Pauses to listen to the pied-billed’s crying. 
He sounds like a hound on a far away trail 
And occasionally a loon will add his wail. 


Thus I sit and listen to woodland voices 

Many are familiar, others strange noises; 

The red-wing’s songs or continuous scolding 

Make a sudden stillness when they are withholding 
From the silent shadow which sails on high, 

A lofty broad-wing with a very sharp eye. 


This danger passes and what should I see 

But a swimming muskrat with the branch of a tree. 
He maneuvers it well thru brush, around stump, 
And deposits it with others on a small hump. 

This strange looking pile being built like a dome 
Will soon become the furred-ones home. 


A fat gray squirrel approaches on her way to an elm tree 
To gather more bark strips for the nest I can see. 

Hello! They’re two red squirrels now in the basswood 
Cutting and pealing red buds that must taste good. 

For they're stuffing themselves till white stomachs stick out 
Or an eagle swings closer and puts them to route. 


The croak of bullfrogs in the skunk cabbage plants 
Is suddenly stilled by the whistle of wings, 

As out of the sunset a swift flyer shouts; 

A beautiful wood duck, to his mate he brings 
News of a nest site in distant hollow apple 

And they talk it all over as they preen and dapple. 


Small wonder men seek the quiet forest to think, 
For here may be found the lessons that link 

Human lives a bit closer to God’s plan of love 

By making us realize His power from above. 

For observing natures’ children in part or the whole 
We find that men only are endowed with a soul. 


Written from actual observations on a small pond in Mass., June 1938. 
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THE GAME COMMISSION IMPROVES 
ITS LAND HOLDINGS 


ACH year more than 650,000 licensed 

hunters in Pennsylvania invade the 
woods and fields in pursuit of wildlife. The 
annual “bag” of this large army of sportsmen 
amounts to an average of between five and 
seven million pieces of game, weighing a 
total of from six thousand to twelve thousand 
tons. 


One of the natural questions to be asked by 
sportsmen is: what is our Game Commission 
doing to maintain this supply of wildlife, and 
what is it doing to provide the great army 
of hunters with a place on which to enjoy 
their sport? 

Good hunting and a place on which to 
hunt are of course the dream of every sports- 
man. They have been the subject of many 
thousand words, both written and oral. Each 
individual hunter and sportsman has his own 
solution to the main problems of wildlife 
conservation. They have likewise been the 
reason for many State and National con- 
ferences, all designed to improve this popu- 
lar outdoor sport. 


The aim-of the Game Commission is to 
continue to provide the sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania with good hunting. It must be 
remembered that this is no small job. The 
problems facing those responsible for main- 
taining wildlife supplies are greater now 
than at any time since their conservation 
became a matter for serious consideration. 

There are, of course, many essential re- 
quirements for the maintenance of a supply 
of game birds or animals on an area. Indeed, 
to outline the Commission’s activities in all 
of the various fields, and show the results, 
would take too long and make a story too 
voluminous for this magazine. The present 
writing, therefore, will be confined to the 
Commission’s activities in providing more 
places to hunt and what has been done in 
assisting nature toward what might be called 
natural propagation, or improving living con- 
ditions for wildlife, on Commission-controlled 
areas so that wildlife can propagate and in- 
crease to the maximum under natural con- 
ditions. This article will be in part a re- 
port of the activities of the Commission’s 
Division of Game Land Management for the 
two years ending May 31, 1940. 


Land Holdings Grouped For Management 


The Commission’s direct land management 
responsibilities now covers nearly 1,000,000 
acres, with more than 630,000 acres of State 
Game Lands (owned by the Game Commis- 
sion), 1,191 Refuges, 75 Wild Propagating 
Areas, (exclusive of 14 Wild Turkey Pro- 
pagating Areas), 84 Cooperative Farm-Game 
Projects comprising more than 135,000 acres, 
4 Dog Training Preserves, and 2 Archery 
Preserves, wherein hunting by bow and 
arrow onily is permitted. 

The various land and refuge units in the 
State have been divided into 44 separate 
groups for purposes of maintenance and 
management. Each group is in charge of 
a Land Management Protector whose duties 
it is to carry on maintenance and improve- 
* President of the Commission, 
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ments of the lands in his group. Five trained 
Game Land Technicians, whose duties are 
to plan and coordinate management and 
development on State Game Lands and Game 
Refuges, are also working under the guidance 
of the Division. 


Expansion and Improvement of Refuge 
System 

During the past two years a total of 65 
small Primary and Auxiliary Refuges were 
established and a few of the larger old 
Refuges were reduced in size, with some 
smaller ones established in the same general 
territory for the purpose of giving more pro- 
tection, and to a larger variety of wildlife. 

Twenty-five new Wild Propagating Areas 
from which wild game is transferred for re- 
stocking in other locations were added during 








HIGHLIGHTS OF MR. LEFFLER’S 
ARTICLE 


Annual bag of more than 650,000 licensed hunters 
in Pennsylvania is approximately five to seven mil- 
lion pieces of game amounting to 6,000 to 12,000 tons. 

Game Commission controls almost one million acres 
of land.636,680 acres owned by Commission, (3,000 
miles outside boundary line) including almost 1,200 
refuges, (1,600 miles of wire line), 75 propagating 
areas, 84 Farm-Game projects comprising 135,551 
acres with 1,656 safety zones, and 880 refuge units. 
Lands and Refuges in 44 groups for management. 
Commission owns 25 headquarters for Game Land 
Managers. 


PYMATUNING MUSEUM AND REFUGE 
2,500 people visit Pymatuning Museum weekly. 
Museum centains 232 mounted specimens of 53 
different species of waterfowl and shore birds. 

Refuge comprises 3,670 acres (2,500 water and 1,170 
land and marsh). 

15,000 to 20,000 waterfowl can be observed in sum- 
mer at the Refuge. 

75,000 waterfowl observed in one day during migra- 
tion. 

Approximately 500,000 migratory waterfowl used 
Refuge during past two years to feed and rest. 

75 acres grain planted—25 acres left standing in 
fields. 

726,000 waterfowl food plants, 10,000 bulbs, 2,000 
roots and several hundred pounds of seeds and seed 
spores planted in refuge and main dam. 


GAME FOOD AND COVER PLANTINGS ON GAME 
LANDS AND REFUGES 

4,500,000 trees. shrubs, vines and cuttings planted. 

Thousands of feeding shelters, retreats, etc., were 
constructed. 

16 tons of Pennsylvania Game Food Plot Mixture 
planted, largely by sportsmen. 

700 game food plots (grain) over 600 acres planted 
each year. 

Release cuttings and thinnings made on thousands 
of acres, $14,000 received from the sale of wood. 

Several hundred pounds of seeds collected by NYA 
for nursery planting. 

35,000 wild apple trees pruned and 300 tons apple 
pomace distributed for game food. 

95,000 copies Bulletin 16, ‘‘Wildlife in the Farm 
Program’’, printed and distributed. 

20,000 copies Bulletin 11, ‘‘More Food for Upland 
Game’’, printed and distributed. 


RELIEF LABOR 


59 WPA projects completed in two years. 

34 WPA projects now operating employing between 
1,400 and 1,800 men daily. 

35 WPA projects applied for. 

Many NYA projects approved for work on State 
Game Lands and Game Refuges. 

18,000 man hours of labor furnished by DPA. 

Two CCC Camps lecated on Game Lands doing 
development and maintenance work. 


the biennium. An additional 48 Cooperative 
Farm-Game Projects, with 428 new Refuge 
units and over 1,100 Safety Zones, were set 
up and posted. Two additional Bird Dog 
Training Areas were established. 


Our land units require maintaining ap- 
proximately 1,600 miles of wire line around 
Refuges, Propagating Areas, and Special Pre- 
serves. Each year these lines are mowed, 
signs and posters renewed, and new wire 
put up as needed. Nearly 3,000 miles of 
outside boundary line of State Game Lands 
must be maintained. These lines are kept 
tagged and painted, while some are brushed 
out regularly for fire protection. Several 
hundred miles of trails and roads are main- 
tained for administration and protection. 
These are useful in protecting the areas from 
fire, in getting feed and salt into the moun- 
tains, in handling the utilization problems; 
moreover, they serve as valuable openings for 
wildlife. It is also necessary in many cases 
to maintain telephone lines to Game Land 
Managers’ headquarters where commercial 
lines are some distance away. The main- 
tenance of the 84 Cooperative Farm-Game 
Projects requires posting and then taking 
down each year Safety Zone posters from 
around more than 1,600 Safety Zone areas. 
the repairs and maintenance of the lines 
around 880 Refuge units, the patrolling 
of the areas, and preparations for a supply 
of food for wildlife. 


The Commission owns twenty-five regular 
Game Land Managers’ headquarters, as well 
as buildings at four State Game Farms, which 
are maintained and improved from time to 
time, also several buildings used as tem- 
porary headquarters. During the biennium 
the headquarters of the Game Land Manager 
at the Pymatuning Refuge, as well as the 
Museum Building and Service Buildings at 
this area, were completed. In addition to 
these buildings, two major remodeling jobs 
were made, one at the headquarters of Group 
1, Mount Gretna, Lebanon County, and the 
other at the headquarters of Group 21, near 
Rainsburg, Bedford County. Considerable 
work was required at other headquarters 
in improving and keeping them in good con- 
dition. 


Pymatuning Museum and Refuge 


The Pymatuning Wild Waterfowl Museum, 
completed in the Fall of 1938, has proven to 
be one of the biggest attractions under the 
control of the Game Commission. It is located 
on Ford Island about one mile south of 
Linesville on the western edge of the Pyma- 
tuning Refuge, close to the now famous site 
where the “ducks walk on the fish”. The 
building is 88’x22’ with an exhibit room 
50’ x 22’. Considerable landscaping has been 
done on Ford Island in the area surrounding 
the museum, using for the most part those 
shrubs and vines which provide cover and 
food for wildlife. A parking area for ap- 
proximately 200 cars has been completed and 
from it gravel walks lead to the museum 
and other points of interest on the island. It 
is being maintained by the Game Commission 

(Please turn Page) 
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The Pymatuning Waterfowl Museum is one of the Game Commission’s biggest attractions. 


to display mounted specimens of wild water- 
fowl, shore, and other migratory birds that 
visit the Pymatuning region, and is open 
to the public from May 1 to November 30. 
The Museum has proven valuable to sports- 
men, naturalists, and the general public, an 
average of 2,500 persons visiting it weekly. 
More than fifty school groups visit the area 
each summer. Interested persons have an 
opportunity to gain first-hand knowledge of 
many of our most beautiful migratory water- 
fowl, including some species rarely seen in 
this region. The Museum now contains 53 
migratory waterfowl and shore bird species, 
with a total of 232 specimens, all of which 
were collected on the area, including the 
rare great white heron. The specimens are 
expertly mounted and attractively displayed 
in glass cases. 


A large part of the Migratory Waterfowl 


Refuge, which contains 3,670 acres (2,500 
water and 1,170 land and marsh), can be 
seen from the terrace at the Museum. During 
the migration large flocks of waterfowl can 
be observed resting on the Refuge area 
within sight of the Museum. 


Each year the number of waterfowl that 
nest and rear their young on the Refuge in- 
creases, and with each increase there have 
been several new species noted. During 
recent nesting seasons the following birds 
were observed nesting in varying numbers: 
pied-billed grebe, black tern, mallard duck, 
black duck, blue-winged teal, gadwall, 
shoveller, pin-tail, ring-necked duck, red- 
head, ruddy duck, baldpate, American bittern, 
least bittern, great blue heron,, green heron, 
black-crowned night heron, king rail, Wil- 
snipe, sora rail, Florida gallinule, 
American coot, woodcock, killdeer, semi- 
palmated plover, woodduck, bald eagle, and 
Canada goose. The redhead and _ ring- 
necked ducks were newcomers to this vicin- 
ity in the 1937 season and the baldpate in 
1938, and were totally unexpected. Ordinarily 
nesting in Central Canada and North Central 
United States, their presence indicates that 
the refuge has been developed into an ex- 
cellent nesting place and that it will be used 
more extensively each year. The horned 
grebe, common tern, Virginia rail, black rail, 
Northern phalarope, and many others were 
also present during the nesting season but no 
nests were found. Twenty bald eagles were 


son’s 


observed on one day and a few days later 57 
American egrets were counted on their 
roosts. During the summer months between 
15,000 and 20,000 waterfowl can be observed 
on the area, most of which are raised in the 
refuge. Thousands of ducks and geese stop 
over during their migrations to feed and rest. 
As many as 70,000 wild waterfowl have been 
present on a single day during the migrating 
seasons. It is estimated that 500,000 migra- 
tory waterfowl used the area during the bi- 
ennium. 

In addition to the wild waterfowl and shore 
birds, there are also a number of ringneck 
pheasants, quail and ruffed grouse in the 
fields and woods along the shore in the refuge 
area. It has been possible to trap a large 
number of rabbits and ringneck pheasants 
from this area during the past few years for 
restocking purposes in other sections. 

Development work has been pursued on 
both the land and in the water areas of the 
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Refuge, as a result of which it has be- 
come one of the finest waterfowl resting, 
nesting and feeding areas in the east. Each 
year approximately 75 acres of grain are 
planted, and from this about 1,000 bushels are 
harvested for feeding waterfowl during 
migrations and for winter feeding of wildlife 
in northwestern Pennsylvania. About 25 
acres of grain are also left standing as food 
for waterfowl. More than 78,000 shrubs, vines 
and trees were planted by the WPA, using 
primarily those species which will furnish 
wildlife food and cover. Approximately one- 
fourth of these seedlings were transferred 
from other areas in the vicinity. 


During the biennium a great many differ- 
ent aquatic plants which provide wild water- 
fowl food were planted on the Refuge and 
in the main dam, practically all of which 
were gathered from other water areas nearby 
with no cost to the sportsmen except trans- 
portation and supervision of lifting and 
planting. A total of more than 726,000 plants, 
10,000 bulbs, 2,000 roots and several hundred 
pounds of seed and seed spores were planted. 
Labor was provided through the cooperation 
of the WPA. 


Game Food and Cover 

The game food and cover development 
program was expanded extensively during 
the past two years. In order to provide bet- 
ter cover for wildlife a total of more than 
2,500,000 evergreen seedlings were planted, 
mostly in clumps or strips. These seedlings 
were all received through the cooperation of 
the Department of Forests and Waters, and 
without any charge except transportation. 
They were planted only on State Game Lands 
and Game Refuges. Over 1,600,000 shrubs 
and vines which produce much-needed game 
food were planted. A large part of these 
were received through the courtesy of the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service without cost 
the remainder being raised in the Gam2 
Commission's nursery and in State Forest 
nurseries. Thousands of additional shrubs 
and vines, which otherwise would have been 


Many miles of worm fences have been built on Game Lands to break up larger areas and 
provide travel lanes for Wildlife. 
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destroyed, were transferred locally to the 
State Game Lands, and more than 200,000 
cuttings of game food plants were also set 
out. Most of this work was done largely 
with the assistance of WPA and NYA. 


Approximately 27 miles of worm fence, 
used by wildlife as travel lanes, and erected 
to break up into smaller units the larger 
open fields, were built by WPA. Shrubs 
and vines were planted alongside of them. 
The result should be an increased carrying 
capacity for wildlife. Thousands of feeding 
shelters and other artificial shelters and 
retreats were constructed in sections where 
natural cover was deficient and where it will 
take some time to produce cover naturally. 


Each year during the biennium, arrange- 
ments were made, after receiving bids, to 
make up the Pennsylvania Game Food Plot 
Mixture. More than 16 tons of this have 
been planted in the two years, the greater 
percentage of it planted by sportsmen. An 
additional several tons were also sold out- 
side of Pennsylvania. Each year about 700 
game food plots, with an area of over 600 
acres, were planted with various kinds of 
grains on State Game Lands and Refuges. 

Arrangements were made each year for 
planting approximately 500 acres of State 
Game Lands by neighboring farmers on a 
share basis. Besides the material left stand- 
ing for game food, the Commission also re- 
ceives annually for its share about 4,000 
bushels of grain used for winter feeding. 
In addition there were also raised at Pyma- 
tuning and on other Game Lands approxi- 
mately 4,000 bushels which were harvested, 
and then used in the neighboring counties 
for winter feeding. 

Extensive cutting operations on forest areas 
were carried on and many encouraging re- 
ports of the benefits to wildlife of these cut- 
tings have been received from field men. Re- 
lease cuttings and thinnings were made on 
many thousands of acres, mostly with the 
help of WPA, CCC, and NYA. Wood sales 
were made wherever possible, netting during 
the biennium almost $14,000. 
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The Museum grounds have been beautifully landscaped and otherwise made appealing to visitors. 


With relief help approximately 35,000 wild 
apple trees were pruned and where necessary 
released from competitive growth, the pruned 
branches being piled as food for rabbits and 
deer. Here it should be noted that apples 
furnish food for practically all kinds of wild- 
life. This pruning and releasing from sup- 
pression increased the fruiting capacity of 
the apple trees. 


In the Fall of 1939, for the first time, a 
special effort was made to have apple pomace 
from cider mills hauled to the woods and 
placed in large piles for feed. More than 
300 tons were distributed by our personnel 
and by sportsmen. Observations disclosed 
that the pomace was eaten extensively by 
deer, rabbits, grouse, wild turkeys, squirrels, 
and that even bears visited the piles. Upon 
analysis such pressed apples were found to 
compare very favorably with acorns in food 
value. 

In order to assist those who are interested 
in improving wildlife habitat, the Division of 
Game Land Management during the summer 





Worm fences are planted to many kinds of trees and shrubs which subsequently provide much 
food and cover for both wildlife and song birds. 


of 1938 prepared Bulletin No. 16, entitled 
Wildlife in the Farm Program. The demand 
for this bulletin has been so great that four 
printings, totalling 95,000 copies, were print- 
ed and distributed. Bulletin No. 11, More 
Food for Upland Game, was reprinted twice 
in the same period. 


WPA, DPA, CCC, NYA 

Advantage was taken of the various re- 
lief agencies to accomplish for sportsmen as 
much as possible in land and refuge improve- 
ments at a minimum of cost. About 59 WPA 
projects were completed during the bi- 
ennium. Much good was accomplished, in- 
cluding planting and transplanting trees and 
shrubs; clearing, grubbing and planting food 
plots; pruning apple trees; building feeding 
shelters and other artificial shelters and re- 
treats; erecting fences; repairing springs; 
constructing trails; building roads; establish- 
ing Game Refuges; building corn cribs for 
storage of grain for winter feeding; doing 
stream improvement, cutting out and mark- 
ing boundary lines; and many other useful 
jobs. 

There were at the end of May, 1940, 34 
active WPA projects employing a daily total 
of between 1400 and 1800 men. Applications 
were submitted for 35 additional projects, 
some of which have been approved. Many 
of the applications are renewals of continu- 
ations of present projects. Likewise many 
NYA projects were operated continuously 
doing somewhat the same kind of work as 
WPA. In addition to this NYA collected sev- 
eral hundred pounds of seed for nursery 
planting in order to produce game-food- 
bearing shrubs and vines. During the Legis- 
lative Session of 1939 an act was passed re- 
quiring those on direct relief to work for 
grants wherever physically able, and where 
useful projects could be found. The Game 
Commission provided a number of such pro- 
jects, and for these activities the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance furnished more 
than 18,000 man-hours of labor. The Com- 
mission still has two CCC Camps, these being 
situated on two of the larger tracts of State 
Game Lands. These are being developed in 
the best possible manner for wildlife and 
for timber production. 


Cooperative Farm-Game Projects 
In an effort to work out a plan whereby 
more posted land would be opened to hunt- 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Johnny Appleseed 


HE common apple is grown throughout the United States. It 

is probably the leading commercial fruit of the country, with 
a crop of about 125,000,000 bushels sold annually, many thousand 
bushels of which are exported. North America is the leading 
apple growing country of the world. Pennsylvania ranked fifth 
among the states in the apple crop produced in the United States 
in 1939. 


A native of southwestern Asia, the apple has been cultivated since 
time immemorial. Charred seeds and cores have been found in 
prehistoric lake dwellings of the region now Switzerland. Crab 
apples were growing in the United States before the advent of 
the white man. But the common apple was introduced into America 
by the early colonists about 1630, when some seeds and a few trees 
were brought from Europe by the Massachusetts Colony. It was 
first grafted on wild stock and cultivated about 1647 in Virginia. 
Its early popularity and value is attested to by the fact that 
Governor Endicott of Boston traded 500 three-year-old apple trees 
for 250 acres of land in 1648. . 


J. Russell Smith in Men and Resources gives the following inter- 
esting account of the history of the apple industry: “There is at 
least one fertile ridge, however, that is second to no other part 
cf the valley. This low ridge, called Apple Pie Ridge, runs about 
20 miles northeastward from Winchester, Virginia. Here the apple 
business got started, and on this ridge you may travel for miles 
past apple orchards, beautiful in spring with blossoms and in 
autumn with red and ripe fruit. Hundreds of men and boys pick 
and haul apples to the town and railroad stations, of Martinsburg 
and Winchester, where there are large packing houses and storage 
plants.” 

The rapid spread of the apple tree in this country is credited 
largely to one of our oddest pioneer heroes, Jonathan Chapman, 
who was born about 1776. Chapman is the semi-legendary “Johnny 
Appleseed,” who first appeared in the upper Ohio valley when 
about 25 years of age. Unlike most of the pioneers and frontiers- 
men of the time, he carried no musket or powder horn. His baggage 
consisted of a hoe and several gunny sacks filled with apple seeds, 
borne on a pack horse. 


In one clearing after another he planted these seeds in order 
that children of the pioneers would be able to procure fresh fruit 


By James N. Morton 


as a protection against scurvy. He planted seeds all summer long, 
going from place te place; and in the fall, when the bags were 
empty, he traveled back to the cider mills of Pennsylvania, where 
he collected more seed preparatory to the return journey the next 
spring to extend his planting. For upwards of fifty years until he 
died, in 1848, Johnny Appleseed continued planting apple seeds 
gathered from the cider mills. At first people considered him 
eccentric, and an object for ridicule, but when throughout the 
entire Ohio Valley the trees began to bear fruit, people blessed him 
as a benefactor. There was ample reason for this, because by 1838 
in evidence of his foresight orchards in more than 100,000 square 
miles of the Middle West hung heavy with luscious fruit. 


While we recognize the services to mankind of Johnny Appleseed 
and the many Johnny Appleseeds of lesser renown, many times we 
overlook the benefits wildlife derived from those early pioneers 
who spread the apple tree over such a wide territory. Practically 
all kinds of wildlife feed on the buds, bark, fruit and seeds of the 
apple tree. Grouse are fond of the buds, rabbits feed on the 
bark, deer eat the twigs, and pheasants, quail, grouse, bears and 
other wildlife find the fruit and seeds palatable. The crabapple 
likewise is valuable as food for wildlife and many of them are 
planted on the State Game Lands to increase the food supply. 


A surprisingly large number of apple trees can be found in groups 
or singly, growing wild in the forest areas of Pennsylvania, espe- 
cially along old lumbering roads, tramways, around lumber camp 
sites, and other places where they have persisted for many years 
after having originated from seeds of apples brought in by the 
early timber cutters. The Game Commission, with the help of 
WPA, NYA, and CCC have located thousands of these trees, pruned 
them, and released them from the suppression of competing forest 
growth. The result has been a greatly increased fruit production, 
hence an increase in valuable wildlife food supplies. The pruned 
branches are placed in small piles near the trees where rabbits 
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Apple Pomace from Cider Mills is used extensively by Wildlife when hauled to 
the woods ang thrown on piles. 
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Distributing cull apples on Game Lands. 


and deer feed extensively on the twigs and bark during winter 
months. 


Another source of food for wildlife from apples, one which had 
been overlooked until recently, is apple pomace from cider mills. 
In most cases the disposal of apple pomace becomes quite a problem 
at the different cider presses. The pomace is generally dumped 
con huge piles near the press and left there to rot. Experience of 
field men in the Game Commission during the past few years has 
shown that these pressed apples, when hauled to the woods and 
thrown on piles, have been used extensively by wildlife. It like- 
wise was found that where pomace was hauled away from the 
cider mills and scattered, thickets of young apple trees often 
resulted. Realizing that the material was a valuable source of food 
fur wildlife, the Game Commission made a determined effort during 


the fall of 1939 to have these pressed apples hauled to the woods ‘ 


and placed on piles for game food. With the cooperction of many 
sportsmen’s groups and other interested individuals, field men 
of the Commission distributed at least 300 tons of pomace during 
the fall of 1939. A close check was kept on these piles and it was 
found that the material was eaten by deer, rabbits, wild turkeys, 
squirrels, and grouse; and that even bears visited the spots where 
it was placed. Deer pawed holes in the frozen mass to eat it. In 
nearly all cases the piles were completely used up. Any seeds 
which remain will probably germinate, thereby providing seedlings 
which can be transplanted to desirable locations in forest areas. 


Through the cooperation of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture, an analysis was made of this material as taken from 
the woods. It showed a water content of 76.93%; ash, 0.49%; protein, 
1.88%; fat, 1.62%; fiber, 4.69%; and nitrogen free extract 14.39%. 
This indicates that in value as game food apple pomace compares 
favorably with acorns. 


In the State of Washington, which ranks first among all states 
in apple production, dairymen in the vicinity of factories producing 
apple pomace have fed this material to their cows with very good 
results. The pomace is stored in silos, bins or piles where it is 
kept for several months with little loss from spoilage except the 
outer part, to which air has access. When stored in piles, a thin 
layer spoils on the outside of the piles, forming a crust that tends 
to exclude air from the interior, thus preserving all but a few 
inches of the heap. Various experiments in the State of Wash- 
ington have shown that apple pomace is approximately equal to 
good corn silage in feeding value for dairy cows. In digestion 
experiments, the dry matter of the dried apple pomace proved to 
be 72% digestible. In feeding experiments with milking cows, 
dried apple pomace was soaked with water and fed for comparison 
with soaked beet pulp. The cows, when fed apple pomace, produced 
approximately 93.5% as much milk as when fed beet pulp. 






Did for Wildlife 


JOHNNY APPLESEED 

Pioneer of the pioneers, Hero, too, though in beggar’s 
Johnny Appleseed, : dress, 
Blazing the trail without axe or Johnny Appleseed. 

gun, When on the warpath, the braves 
Planting his apple seeds one by _ were led, 

one, When on the hatchet the blood 
Kindly service for others done, was red, 
Cheering for them, the barren Warning the settlers, fcr iays he 

years, sped, 
Johnny Appleseed. Paul Revere of the wilderness, 
Ever a friend to his fellow men, Johnny Appleseed. 
Johnny Appleseed Gone is that quaint unselfish man, 
Knowing that apple trees must Johnny Appleseed. 


bloom Work of his hands we still may 
Ere the new land would be a see— 

home Every blossoming apple tree 
For the weary traveler yet to Is a monument to his memory. 

come. Part of an obscure, infinite plan 


Wisdom was his, beyond our ken, Was Johnny Appleseed. 
Johnny Appleseed. —Norma Gilmer McCormick, 
R.R. 2, Ada, Ohio. 


Hundreds of tons of apple pomace are produced at cider mills 
in Pennsylvania each year. As a general rule this is not used, and 
many cider mill owners are glad to have it hauled away. Here is 
an opportunity for those interested in wildlife to do a good turn. 
For they can arrange to have this material hauled to the woods 
and placed on piles for winter food. By transporting it before 
surface conditions become bad, old woods roads can be utilized, 
and the pomace hauled a considerable distance in tlhe forests. 
Distance should be achieved so that wildlife will not be attracted too 
close to main-traveled roads to become a prey of fust-moving auto- 
mobiles. Here is an opportunity for everyone interested in wildlife 
1o constitute himself a modern Johnny Appleseed, and to go the 
original pioneer hero one better: he can take the pressed apples 
along with the seeds back into sections where hungry and helpless 
creatures of the forest can benefit from this otherwise waste 
material. Johnny Appleseed helped both humanity and wildlife 
by spreading rapidly the trees which produced this luscious fruit. 
So far as wildlife is concerned we can continue the good he com- 
menced by taking pressed apples from cider mills and cull apples 
discarded by orchardists to within reach of our dependent wild- 
life creatures. 
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This pile of Pomace has been used extensively by deer as evidenced by the many 
tracks surrounding it. 
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Phenology » » an Aid to Wildlife Management 


HENOLOGY, or aspection, has to do with 
the visible evidence of the responses 
which plants and animals make to the chang- 
ing of the seasons. All of us engage in phe- 
nologica: observations more or less hap- 
hazardly — especially during the spring 
months when many plants are flowering. 
Long befure the establishment of weather 
stations, people, particularly those who dealt 
with planting occupations and fishing, relied 
upon phenological phenomena to guide them. 
With a little thought we can recall many of 
these indicator signs. Many more signs, now 
abandoned, may be found in the literature 
of this Nation. In the Middlewest, potatoes 
were planted only after the burr oaks had 
flowered. In the Eastern states, the flowering 
of the mzuyapple indicated the proper time 
to plant Indian corn, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
melons, pumpkins, and French beans. Peas, 
beans, radishes, carrots, cabbages, lettuce and 
onions were planted about the time the barn 
swallow and the little bank swallow made 
their appearances. Oats were sown soon 
after strawberries came into bloom. Fisher- 
men along the Delaware, Schuylkill, and 
other nearby rivers, would start to hook 
and net shad about the time the alders were 
in bloom. Sturgeons would begin to be seen 
jumping out of the water at the time Dutch- 
mens’ Breeches were blooming. 


Today, these signs still mean much to 
farmers, apiarists, cattlemen, fishermen, fores- 
ters, nurserymen, and wildlife workers. The 
fly fishermen know when to start using cer- 
tain favorite flies only after seeing certain 
insects in flight. On the cattle range of the 
west, particularly the mountain ranges, the 
appearance of key plants determines the 
time to turn cattle out for forage. It was so 
important to learn more exactly the proper 
periods when to turn cattle onto ranges under 
the supervision of the United State Forest 
Service, that this service undertook a ten 
year study of weather and plant-development 
on its ranges. The results of their studies 
have been made available in Technical Bul- 
letin No. 686, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


The science of phenology was started by 
famed European botanist, Linnaeus, toward 
the middle of the 18th century. Other Euro- 
peans, particularly the Belgians, gave form 
to the science and by 1915 many societies 
were in existence in Europe to study phenol- 
ogy. In the United States, with one or two 
exceptions, only desultory attempts have 
been made to establish any extensive system 
of collecting phenological observations. 


A calendar of the leafing, flowering, and 
seeding of the common trees of the Eastern 
United States was prepared by George N. 
Lamb in 1914 and published in the Monthly 
Weather Reviews, Supplement No. 2, 1915. 
Lamb wrote the following comments about 
the value of tree calendars: 


“In forestry these data (leafing, flowering, 
and seeding) are valuable. Proper methods 
of cutting are often dependent upon an ac- 
curate knowledge of the time of seed ripen- 
ing or seed dissemination. One of the prob- 
lems of forest management is to harvest trees 
in such a way that another desirable crop 


By Douglas Wade 


will take the place of the old one. In accom- 
plishing this, the best method is often by 
natural reproduction. To secure such repro- 
duction it is essential that the forester be 
familiar with the life habits of all the trees 
and shrubs of the forest. 
knowing these habits and controlling them 
that he can expect to secure the establish- 
ment of a new growth.” Lamb furthermore 
points out that his tree calendar is invaluable 
to seed collectors and is helpful in determin- 
ing the time of year when to plant seeds. 
Botanists, plant collectors, and ecologists 
need accurate date on the life history of 
plants. “The plant pathologist is constantly 





THEN AND NOW 


This month the GAME NEWS is 
starting a “Then and Now” page, in 
order to stimulate additional interest 
in wildlife among the boys and girls 
of Pennsylvania. 


A free GAME NEWS subscription for 
one year, together with a copy each of 
“Pennsylvania Bird Life”, and “Penn- 
sylvania Wildlife”. will be given for 
each interesting, unusual, or historic 
fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or 
American wildlife accepted for this 
page. Only boys and girls under 18 are 
eligible, and each historic contribution 
must be accompanied by satisfactory 
proof. 


Many valuable items can be secured 
from literature of the historic societies, 
county histories, books and magazines 
on wildlife, etc. Close observations 
while in the woods will very often pro- 
vide interesting or unusual items which 
might be acceptable. 

In furnishing proof in connection 
with. historic facts there should be 
given the name of the book and maga- 
zine from which it is taken, the name 
of the author, and the page number. 


In this month’s issue of the GAME 
NEWS we have given samples of the 
kinds of material which will be accept- 
able. 

It is to be hoped that interested 
sportsmen’s organizations will call this 
to the attention of various groups of 
young people such as the Boy Scouts, 
F.F.A. Chapters, and other school 
groups. 





It is largely by- 








in need of accurate information on the date 
of the performance of these functions of the 
trees in order that he may fully understand 
the life history of injurious parasitic organ- 
isms and also ascertain the most favorable 
time and means for their suppression.” 


Lamb even considered the value of phe- 
nology in training school children to make 
careful scientific observations. The very 
making of these observations should open 
up much of the plant and animal world to 
many children. At least, as Lamb wrote, it 
would “change the monotonous journey be- 
tween the home and school into a voyage of 
discovery.” 


In recent years even wildlife workers have 
felt the need for accurate aspectional data. 


Aldo Leopold describes some of the wildlife 
worker’s needs: 2 


“Measurements of game »henomena (such 
as hatching dates, for exemple) are some- 
times so difficult to secure tiiat several years’ 
observations must accumulate before there 
are enough data to justify a conclusion. If 
in compiling the data the several years be 
arbitrarily lumped by calendar dates, an 
error may be introduced because certain 
years were abnormally late or early in their 
weather, and hence in the seasonal progres- 
sion of their phenomena. 


“Game dates for such abnormal seasons 
may be adjusted to normal if the observer 
has taken the precaution to keep a cumula- 
tive record of the dates of typical seasonal 
phenomena. Such a record is called a pheno- 
logical table. Dates of first leafing, flowering, 
fruiting, sex-calls, pairing, egg-laying, hatch- 
ing, etc., are good items for such a table.” 


A scientist in Ohio, Arthur B. Williams, 
has given another interpretation to phenol- 
ogy or aspection. He writes, “The funda- 
mental difference between plants and animals 
is, of course, that plants manufacture their 
own foods out of elemental substances, while 
animals do not, but must in the last analysis 
depend upon the products of plants for their 
supplies of food. Seasonal behavior on the 
part of the animal population of a biotic com- 
munity is thus closely correlated with sea- 
sonal changes in plant activities. Aspection, 
from the standpoint of the animal population 
is but a shifting of food supplies—a sort of 
clearing and resetting of the table. On the 
cther hand, in their search for and gather- 
ing of food, and through other activities, 
animals in turn affect plants in various 
ways.” 


The present program of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission is in many respects highly 
benefited by phenology and as this science 
becomes more developed the benefits will be 
farther reaching. For example, the wild tur- 
key program calls for the collecting of eggs 
from wild propagating areas. At the present 
time it is fairly well known when turkeys 
lay their eggs, but this knowledge would be 
more complete if sufficient correlating phe- 
nological evidence were at hand. 


Since phenological studies are so generally 
valuable to many fields of endeavor, it seems 
urgent to set up in this country an extensive 
and sustained system of recording and dis- 
seminating phenological data. Logically. th‘: 
system should be established in conju-.ction 
with the United States Weather Bureau. It is 
not probable, however, that this will occur 
before some time. Hence it is important 
that at the present individuals, or better yet, 
learned societies undertake the gathering and 
compilation of phenological data. In Penn- 
sylvania, the American Philosophical Society 
has recently initiated a study of the flower- 
ing, leafing, pollen shedding, and fruit matur- 
ing of common wildflowers. This study is 
more or less unique in that its success is 
dependent upon the cooperation of many 
qualified amateurs. Ability to properly iden- 


(Continued on Page 30) 






































(See explanation in box on oppssite page) 


A free Game News subscription for one year, together with a copy each of ‘‘Pennsyl- 

vania Bird Life,” and “Pennsylvania Wildlife,” will be given for each interesting, 

unusual or historical fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or American wildlife accepted 

for this column. Only boys and girls under 18 are eligible, and each historical contri- 

bution must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. Address all items to “Wildlife 
Then and Now,” Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


Fox Hunting—The first Fox Hunting Club in the U. S. was organized in Philadelphia in 
1766. It was called the Gloucester Fox Hunting Club and had about 125 members. It was 
active until 1818 when it disbanded.—John Able Young (13 years) Chester, Pa. 


Stalking Game—Navajo Indians, while stalking deer, disguised themselves in a deer skin. 
Blackfoot Indians wore bison skins to stalk bisons. Plains Indians drove deer and bison 
into deep snow drifts and killed them while helplessly floundered.—Freda A. Stansyck 
(16 years) York, Pa. 


Frozen Quail—While feeding game in the vicinity of Enhaut 3 huddled quail were found 
frozen to death. It had rained part of the night and then froze (temperature 20° above). 
I went out with feed about 8:30 in the morning and found the dead birds in a little patch 
of alder—Oscar H. Thompson (17 years) Enhaut, Pa. 


First Game Law—In 1623 the Plymouth Colony passed a law declaring all hunting and 
fishing to be free, except on private property.—Clifford Spangler (10 years) Somerset, Pa. 


Dead Deer—One train on the XYZ Railroad killed 6 deer in a distance of about 35 miles 
on a single run. The deer had evidently come down along the track to browse on the 
shrubs along the right-of-way. The hills and mountains along the tracks were covered 
with snow from 2 to 4 feet deep.—Jacob Bleiler (14 years) Bradford, Pa. 


First Robin—As proof that spring is not too far off, I observed the first robin on March 
15, 1940. It looked a little strange amid snow flakes, and acted rather bewildered on the 
snow. I placed some feed on a dish on the porch and it made quick work of it—Ruth 
Amy Fry (15 years) Bedford, Pa. 
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By CHARLES F. STAMBAUGH 


SHOOTING FROGS WHIP-POOR-WILL VS. NIGHTHAWK HUNTER’S LICENSE FOR 
Q. Do you need a hunter’s license to shoot Q Is the Whip-Poor-Will and the Night- Q. 


SUMMER 
I have a friend who wishes, when the 


frogs? 
B.E.D.—York, Pa. 


A. No, but a fishing license is required, as 


frogs come under the custody of the 
Board of Fish Commissioners. A Hunter’s 
License is needed to shoot at any wild 
birds or wild animals, but the frog cannot 
properly be considered as coming within 
either of these two classifications. The 
use of lights to shoot or otherwise take 
frogs is not permitted. 


* . * 


CARRYING A .22-CAL. REVOLVER 
Q. Am I permitted to carry a .22-Cal. re- 


volver with 6-inch barrel on hunting and 
fishing trips? 
N.P.—Philadelphia. 


Assuming that the .22-Cal firearm to 
which you refer is a “Revolver” and not 
an “Automatic Pistol”, we see no objec- 
tion to carrying it for hunting purposes, 
providing you first register it with your 
county treasurer. This can be done by 
showing him a hunting or fishing license 
for the current year, and paying the re- 
quired fee of 15c. A registration of this 
kind will enable you to carry the revol- 
ver for hunting, fishing or training dogs 
during the time the license under which 
it is registered is effective. Hunter’s 
licenses expire August 3lst, whereas fish- 
ing licenses do not expire until December 
3ist. An automatic pistol must not be 
used to kill any wild birds or wild ani- 
mals. 


RAISING PHEASANTS AS A HOBBY 


I would like to raise pheasants as a 
hobby. Must I get a permit to do so? 
Miss A.B.—Pottsville, Pa. 


Yes. If you desire to raise pheasants 
merely for personal pleasure, and not for 
profit, your only requirement will be a 
live game possession permit which you 
should request of the Field Division 
Supervisor for the Game Commission in 
your section of Pennsylvania. If he is 
satisfied that the birds are lawfully in 
your possession, permit will be issued 
without charge. 


However, should you desire to raise 
pheasants and sell either the birds or the 
eggs, it will be necessary (except when 
sold to the State) for you to take out a 
game propagating permit at a cost of 
$5.00 a year. (Application blanks for the 
$5.00 permit, as well as the names and 
addresses of the several Field Division 
Supervisors, will be furnished by the 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa., upon 
request). 


A. 


hawk one and the same bird? 


No, they are two distinct and separate 
species. Although their feeding habits are 
somewhat similar in that both take their 
insect food from the air while in flight, 
the nighthawk actually feeds mostly by 
daylight, whereas the Whip-Poor-Will 
feeds entirely after sundown. The Night- 
hawk is distinguished from the Whip- 
Poor-Will by the large white spot under 
each wing, both of which are plainly 
visible while the bird is in flight. The 
Whip-Poor-Will has no such spots, and 
flies only after sunset, except when 
aroused from its quiet resting place in 
the daytime. 


STEEL SNARES 


Q. 


What is the law concerning the use of 
the steel snare in Bradford County, Penn- 
sylvania, for the year 1940? 


P.R.B.—Sayre, Pa. 


Under present regulations the use of 
snares of any type in Bradford, as well 
as all other counties in Pennsylvania, is 
strictly prohibited. The Game Commis- 
sion by special action authorized the use 
of snares without springpoles in certain 
counties, for taking predators, December 
16, 1939 to March 31, 1940, but they have 
not taken any action to date (June) to 
legalize snares next Winter. Should such 
action be taken, it will no doubt be 
shown on your hunters license for 1940. 
Until the Commission announces further 
action, no snares may be used. 


» * * 


THE FIRST SHOT AT GAME 


Q. Two men are going through a field 


hunting together. One of them routs a 
bird or rabbit; who has the privilege of 
the first shot, the man who routed the 
game or the first man who gets his gun 
raised? 

R.B.—Sanatoga, Pa. 


The matter of who shall fire the first 
shot is entirely up to the hunters them- 
selves. There is nothing in the Game 
Law defining just which hunter has the 
right to fire the first shot at a game bird 
or animal, regardless of who happens to 
flush it. The only reference in our law 
in this connection is that defining legal 
ownership of game, which is in the per- 
son who inflicts a mortal wound causing 
the death of-the bird or animal and 
enabling the hunter to take possession 
of the carcass. 


season opens July Ist, to go woodchuck 
hunting. Last year he did not have a 
license, and now he cannot buy one 
until the new ones are issued. Just what 
should he do? 

C.R.A.—Washington, Pa. 


Evidently your friend has been mis- 
informed, as Hunter’s Licenses are now 
on sale at the offices of all county treas- 
urers in the State, as well as at the De- 
partment of Revenue, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Should your friend be unable to obtain 
a hunter’s license at the County Treas- 
urer’s office in Washington, Pa., he can 
procure one by mail from the Depart- 
ment of Revenue, Harrisburg, the fee for 
a resident license being $2.00. 

You will understand that a hunter’s 
license purchased now will expire August 
31, 1940, but persons desiring to hunt 
woodchucks or any other wild animals 
or birds in season are required to possess 
a proper hunter’s license, even though it 
will expire in the near future. The law 
makes no provision for a reduction in the 
fee. 


DOG TRAINING PRESERVES 


Q. 


How many dog training preserves are 
there in Pennsylvania at the present 
time? 


Four. One of 169 acres in Montgomery 
County, near Ambler and Fort Washing- 
ton, on which training is limited to 
Spaniels and Non-Slip Retrievers. An- 
other of 990 acres in Elk County, west of 
Johnsonburg; the third in Lycoming 
County, 800 acres, near Haneyville, on 
the Coudersport Pike; and the fourth in 
Forest and Clarion Counties, 985 acres, on 
State Game Lands, near Fryburg and 
Leeper. The latter three are bird dog 
training preserves. No fee is charged for 
training on any of these areas, but dogs 
may be trained only from August 20th to 
the following March 3lst, inclusive, under 
the same legal restrictions as to hours, 
methods, etc., as are in effect elsewhere 
in the Commonwealth at that time. 


* * * 


RIFLES FOR WOODCHUCK HUNTING 


Q. 


Is there any restriction as to the caliber 
of rifle that may be used for hunting 
woodchucks? 

C.B.D.—Millmont, Pa. 


The Game Law places no restriction 
whatsoever upon the size of rifle that 
may be used to hunt woodchucks or 
groundhogs this season, so long as the 
rifle does not reload automatically. 
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i—Clearing made on State Game Lands for planting Food Patch. 2—Grape Arbors erected on Game Lands to provide food and cover. This is an excellent way to 
cover barren hillsides. 3—lLoading Corn Planter for planting above cleared area. 4-5-6—The Commission has established fourteen Wild Turkey Propagating Areas on 
State Game Lands. These photographs show fencing being placed around one of them. 





N one of the many summer trips to our 
hunting cabin a few years ago the foun- 
dation of this story was laid. As was our 
custom on nearing the cabin one of us would 
sneak ahead to watch for porcupines which 
have been trying to turn it into sawdust. We 
do not kill the animals wantonly but when we 
find them eating up our door sills we “put 
them away”. 


Well, on this trip C. O. Sortman, affection- 
ately known as the Baron, went ahead to 
look things over. In a few minutes he re- 
turned excited, stating that a young buck 
was up on the porch looking in the window. 
When he came in sight of the cabin Mr. Buck 
was standing in the road. He did not appear 
frightened or alarmed but proceeded to walk 
into the woods as though he was accustomed 
to humans. 


We noticed he had a white spot on his left 
rump about the size of one of Otto’s pan- 
cakes. Just what had caused him to be look- 
ing in the window was a puzzle to us until 
the Baron came forth with his ready alibi, 
“I know what he was doing on the porch; 
he had been in the road but when he heard 
us coming he hopped up on the porch and 
took a look at the calendar hanging inside 
to see what date it was and when he found 
it was the third of June he said, ‘the heck 
with them guys, they can’t shoot me’.” That 
is how he became known as the Reading 
Buck. 


Afterwards on other trips up there we 
saw him often but he never showed much 
fear as other deer always did. That year, 
during deer season, we did not see him at all, 
but the following summer we saw him often. 
He was now a nice four-point, and still did 
not show much fear. This went on until last 
summer when one of the boys saw him and 
reported that he was a fine buck with eight 
nice points, and of course each one of us 
wanted to get him. 


Then last deer season came. On Friday ‘of 
the first week we had finished a drive about 
three o’clock, and as it was too late for an- 
other, we decided to do a little still hunting. 
The Baron said he was going down into the 
little cove, the others went elsewhere. 
Towards dark all returned but Baron, who 


*“‘She became quite tame and submitted to Jim’s 
petting and was always ready for apples.’’ 
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appeared long after dark with a serious and 
excited look on his face. In reply as to what 
he saw he said, “Well, fellows, I had a poke 
at the Reading Buck and I think I got him.” 
As to “Where, when and how” from every- 
body, he said, “I went down in the cove to 
about a quarter mile from old Jim Lewis’ 
place and sat down. After awhile I looked 
down into his field and there I saw a big 
buck acoming across the field. I put my 
glasses on him and saw that he was the Read- 
ing Buck. About that time a car came down 
the highway and he started to run for the 
woods. I kinda figured he would come up 
my way so I sat still and waited, and sure 
enough there he came up the other side of 
the cove on a dead run and I took a pop at 
him.” 

Let me say here that when the Baron says 
“a pop”, he means a hit. I think he is the 
best running shot I have ever had the pleas- 
ure of hunting with, but let me go along 
with the story—‘Down he went”, said the 
Baron, “but he jumped up at once and head- 
ed back toward the fields. I waited a few 
minutes and started over where I saw him 
drop. I found lots of blood and a little far- 
ther on I found where he had stopped or laid 
down; there was a large pool of blood. It 
was getting so dark I could not follow any 
farther, so I came back.” 


Next morning we were up bright and early 
and at daylight were down where the Baron 
had knocked the buck down. It was no 
trouble to follow his trail, which led us 
straight*across the public road and straight 
toward old Jim Lewis’ barn. Baron and 
the Swede had taken the trail, the rest of 
us walked down the road and turned into 
the lane. When we were about half way to 
the house out came old Jim waving his arms 
and ordering us not to come any farther and 
“you fellows get the heck out of the field, 
too.” 


We started to tell him what happened and 
he said, “I know what happened and not one 
of you fellows is a ‘comin’ on my place, get 
that straight.” We all retreated to the public 
road and held a council of war as to what to 
do. While so doing along came George 
Koehler, the Game Protector, and we told 
our troubles to him. Now George has a head 
that is chuck full of good common sense, so 
he said, “Fellows, I'll tell you what to do. 
Get out of old Jim’s sight at once. He is 
darned mad about something. Go on hunt- 
ing and I will be up before the day is over 
and tell you what I found out.”—which we 
did. 

When we came in for dinner George was 
there and this is what he told us. “Well, 
fellows”, he began, “I am sort of on the spot 
and maybe you can help me out. Baron got 
the Reading Buck all right and I think by 
this time he has passed out. It looked to me 
as though he was hit hard. But fellows, I'll 
have to tell you a story first and see how 


you feel about it. When we had the last doe 
season Old Jim was out loading some cord 
wood and hearing a noise behind him turned 
around just in time to see a doe with her 
left front leg almost shot off, limping into 
his wagon shed, which had doors at both 
ends. Jim approached carefully, looked in, 
and found her lying down. He shut both 
doors, went to the house and brought out a 
pail of water and some apples which he 
shoved under the door. 


Going back the next morning he found 
that she had eaten some? the apples. He 
put in some more and water as well. Well, 
to make a long story short she recovered and 
became quite tame and submitted to Jim’s 
petting and was always ready for apples. 
About this time Jim noticed she was heavy 
with fawn and made up his mind that the 
wagon shed should be her nursery if Molly 
wanted it (that is what he had named her). 
So sure enough about the first of May Molly 
was not in the yard, so peeping in the wagon 
shed he saw her and a tiny bright-eyed fawn. 

This tickled old Jim, who had for years 
cursed the deer for eating up his crops and 
doing damage to his farm in general. In a 
few days Molly and Mike, as Jim had called 
the little buck, were enjoying life to the 
fullest extent at the expense of the cold moun- 
taineer. 

He said that little buck was the most pes- 
tiferous critter you ever saw. “Why he would 
pound all over the porch before I got up, and 
sometimes in the house until I had to take 
him by the scruff of the neck and put him 
out.” He continued to hang around the farm, 
sometimes being gone for weeks at a time; 
but as the first gun was fired in hunting 
season back he and his mother came to the 
old wagon shed and there they stayed like 
frightened children, never once entering the 
woods until long after hunting season had 
passed. 

All winter Mike paid old Jim visits, and 
if the weather was bad he would stay in 
the old wagon shed. The next summer one 
morning Jim found Mike up on the porch, 
but no Molly. He did not think this strange 
until one of his neighbors told him that he 
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BOY SCOUTS IN CONSERVATION 





These Young Lads were arrested for shooting protected birds Boy Scouts help the Commission and the Sportsmen to feed. 


in Lackawanna County back in 1928. Teday, through education, 
this practice has been almost completely stopped. 


NE of the questions often asked by 

sportsmen’s organizations which are 
really interested in practical conservation 
work, is: “How can we tie in the natural 
activities of Boy Scout troops with our ef- 
forts?” The Berks County Chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League believes that it has the 
answer to this all important question. They 
urge the study and adoption of the practical 
plan, which is detailed later, by other sports- 
men’s organizations and county Boy Scout 
units. 


First, a short history of the program and 
some of the personalities involved. The Berks 
Waltonians have divided their organization 
into several groups in order to successfully 
carry on their practical conservation work. 
Principal among these are the Woods, Waters 
and Wildlife Committees. A director of the 
Chapter is in charge of each group. Credit 
for doing this particular job goes to the 
Woods Committee under the supervision of 
Director Levin D. Schearer. Directly in 
charge of working out the actual details of 
the plan was Waltonian L. B. Richards, who 
deserves full credit for following the assign- 
ment through to a most satisfactory con- 
clusion. When Richards, Schearer and sev- 
eral other Waltonians called at County Boy 
Scout headquarters in Reading, they were 
received with open arms by C. F. Urfer who 
is in charge of Boy Scout work in Berks 
County. Upon hearing an outline of the plan, 
Urfer said, “Just the thing we want. We'll 
give you all the cooperation we can!” The 
Scout Masters, themselves, at the first meet- 
ing of that group, also received the plan 
most enthusiastically. 


All that was necessary then was to work 
out the details so as to make the plan fair 
to all concerned. This presented quite a 
problem as in the city of Reading there were 
a large number of troops as well as many 
out in the suburbs and country sections of 
the county. It was important to make the 
plan fair to all concerned and give each and 
every troop an equal chance to earn the 


awards. After several conferences with Mr. 
Urfer, and assistance from such members of 
the Waltonian Chapter as Earl Fisher, Elmer 
Paulsgrove and Byron Mortimer, who had 
all been active in Boy Scout work, the fol- 
lowing plan was drawn up and accepted as 
a working basis: 


Boy Scout Conservation Program 

The object of this program is to promote 
an all-year-round interest in conservation 
work and to foster an active participation 
therein by all the Units of Boy Scouts of 
America in Berks County. The individual 
efforts of the boys coordinated into effective 
group action by their leaders, will accomplish 
much good work of great value to the whole 
community. 


In recognition of achievements under this 
program, the Izaak Walton League will pre- 
sent a Ribbon Award in Conservation to each 
Boy Scout Unit which obtains, during the 
year ending March 31, 1941, a Conservation 
Rating of 100 or more, as outlined below. In 
addition a Special Award will be given to 
the Unit which has the highest Conservation 
Rating in the County. The program embraces 
five distinct activities. Work done under 
each will earn points which ultimately deter- 
mine the Conservation Rating for the Scout 
Unit. At the close of the year (April 1, 1941) 
the total number of points earned will be 
divided by the average membership of the 
Unit for the year. For purposes of this pro- 
gram, the average membership will be taken 
as one-half the sum of the number of boys 
enrolled in the Unit on April 1, 1940 added 
to the number enrolled on March 31, 1941. 
To qualify for an award, enough work should 
be done under each of the five parts of the 
program to contribute a value of at least 10 
to the total Conservation Rating. For ex- 
ample, if there is an average membership of 
20 boys in a Unit, at least 200 points must be 
earned under each classification. If there are 
30 boys, 300 points must be earned. For Units 
organized after the campaign begins, average 
membership and required Conservation 





Wildlife during the wintertime, and plant many food-bearing 
trees and shrubs in the spring and fall. 


Rating will be figured upon an equitable pro 
rata basis. Scoutmasters will judge whether 
work performed is in accordance with rea- 
sonable standards of usefulness and will 
record the points earned, showing date, loca- 
tion, class and amount of work, names of 
boys, and points scored. 


The Program 


1. Sign Posting—Attractive and informative 
signs which urge caution in the use of fire 
or otherwise promote the preservation and 
care of our forests and wildlife are an essen- 
tial part of a well rounded conservation pro- 
gram. To be effective, a sign must be posted 
in a good location and must be properly 
mounted. Signs should be posted at camp 
and picnic sites, along highways through 
woodlands, at entrances of woods roads, along 
trails, and beside streams. Posting signs too 
close together is, of course, wasteful. Each 
sign should be mounted on a board securely 
fastened at a height 4% to 6 feet above the 
ground. All four edges should be tacked to 
the board in such a manner that wind cannot 
loosen it. Strips of wood tacked over the full 
length of each edge will serve the purpose 
well. A coating of clear shellac or varnish 
will protect the sign from the weather and 
prolong its life. For each sign properly post- 
ed in a good location 25 points will be scored. 

2. Bird Houses—Song birds are the first 
line of defense against insect pests. Bird 
houses tend to increase the bird population 
by protecting the eggs and young birds from 
the elements and from such predators as cats 
and hawks. A bird house should be so con- 
structed that it may be readily opened and 
cleaned after the nesting season is over. For 
each Bird House, well-constructed in accord- 
ance with descriptions in the pamphiet on 
the Bird Study Merit Badge, (or Special 
Bird House Bulletin) and located where it 
will attract nesting birds, 200 points will be 
scored. 

3. Willow Planting—The planting of Wil- 
low Cuttings along stream banks is an im- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Fur-Bearers » » Their Place in Nature 


a 
R. AVERAGE GAME HUNTER, here are 
some important facts about wildlife. 
I shall try my utmost to be fair in relating 
them. You may act as the judge, since you 
have measurably disregarded the fur-bearing 
animal which is a very essential part of the 
natural scheme. 


Except the muskrat and the beaver, all of 
our other fur-bearing animals are also pre- 
datory animals because their subsistence is 
dependent in a measure on, strictly speaking, 
game animals. We have exactly ten valuable 
fur-bearing animals. Their classification plus 
other information I have assembled in rela- 
tive order is approximate and may help you 
in your judgment. 


Please note that I have fitted the house 
cat and man’s best friend into the analysis. 
And while referring to the cat and dog, I 
might mention that I possess the highest 
regard for these worthy creatures as long 
as they are deserving of such respect. But 
unfortunately, man is ignorant of the precept 
of nature or fails to fulfill his obligation to it, 
or both. I stress this principally because 
while our native wildlife has been observed 
with a critical eye during the many past 
years, and while it had been singled out into 
a regular and orderly classification, our in- 
digent domestic pets have hardly gotten more 
than a twinkle of the eye. Ask any veteran 
who has followed the rough trails of the trap- 
line, and he will tell you, frankly, the story 
of the gone-wild feline. And while you, no 
doubt, felt like throwing mud and more mud 
at the trapper, it was he who had ninety-nine 
per cent of your stray cat dispatching work 
to do... All that glitters (in the sand) is not 
gold—the track has proven. Again and again 
the painstaking work of the trapper had re- 
warded you, not him. 


The vagrant dog is not quite as much a 
menace to our game. There are reasons for 
that, of course. The fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that it must eat and it will do every- 
thing within its power to obtain food when 
it is hungry. Yet I am of the opinion that 
a stray dog can starve to death in the woods, 
since I have taken a number of these home- 
less creatures in my traps, and in almost 
every instance there was plain evidence of 
malnutrition. Not so, however, with the 
stray cat; in every case there was a picture 
of health. The cat can readily adapt itself 
to a wild state; the dog can be considerably 
handicapped. 


Our native wildcat, or bob-cat, is unques- 
tionably, the leading predator among our fur- 
bearing animals. In the deer country it is 
generally conceded that the ‘cat’ is a ferocious 
creature, that it has attacked and slain many 
a deer. I am inclined to disagree with this 
supposition except that the animal may oc- 
casionally kill a weakened deer or a fawn. 
But we cannot afford to be too aggressive 
against it because in the natural scheme of 


By S. V. Sedlak 


things the wildcat has a very distinct duty to 
perform. Nature is cruel in the wild. 
While the $15.00 bounty was in effect the 
hardy boys in the woods country paid par- 
ticular attention to the wildcat track on the 
snow. Many an interesting story could be 
told of the varying experiences gained while 
in pursuit of the bob-tail. There is the one, 
for instance, of two Clearfield County fellows 
who picked up a cat track in the Greenwoods 
and followed it for three days (slept where 
night overtook them) and finally bagged it 


The Muskrat is the prize fur of Pennsylvania Trap- 
pers, both young and old. 


in Potter County. High bounty incentive 
prompted courage. 

The payment of bounty as a means to con- 
trol depredating wildlife is justified and de- 
sired. It is the most effective way to get 
results; however, its destined purpose can be 
alarmingly overpowered and abused. 

Intelligent understanding of the various 
functional phases of wildlife can save you 
money in the handling of the bounty system. 
Modern forest conditions, modern trapping 
facilities and modern efficiency are deserving 
of due consideration. Time has altered the 
wildlife aspect considerably. It is necessary 
that we concentrate on the facts at hand 
and act on a more conservative basis. We 
cannot afford to be misled by fictitious pro- 
paganda on fur-bearing animals. 

Incidentally, there is the overdrawn story 
of the fox, one of the most picturesque of 
our upland creatures. Noble, intelligent and 
shrewd, it is the inspiration of dignified and 


common man. Although it is respected even 
above sound logic and guarded as a priceless 
possession under the “rich man’s fox law” in 
certain suburban counties, yet it has no 
rating whatever in our summation of relative 
wildlife values, and there is no substantial 
reason why we should uphold any longer 
the nefarious conduct of the trapper and the 
hunter who take advantage of a lenient law. 
The fox is not the marauder you imagine it 
to be; as some unlearned writers have por- 
trayed it to be. It kills a fair amount of 
small game, it will take the farmer’s occas- 
ional chicken, duck or turkey if it is hungry 
and tempted, and can succeed, most certainly; 
but it also takes of the abundant shrew, mole, 
mouse and rat population during the winter 
months, and it feeds extensively on other 
small verminous creatures, berries and fruits 
during the summer months. 


Then we have the exaggerated impression 
of the raccoon. Any trapper or farmer can 
tell you of the ’coon’s food-acquiring habits. 
It is bold, powerfully strong, and probably 
destroys more game, fish and farm crops than 
other species of fur-bearing animals. It is no 
saint, by any means. 


In line with the ring-tail family, at least in 
so far as love for water is concerned, but 
far more sagacious in principle and practice, 
are the otter and the mink. They belong to 
the weasel family. The otter is now a very 
rare animal in the wild state. It is the “fox” 
of the water, difficult to trap and even more 
difficult to hold when trapped. Its scarcity 
is due, no doubt, primarily to the fact that 
it has become a victim of modern circum- 
stances; wholesale polution of primary water- 
ways and the consequent wholesale destruc- 
tion of aquatic life, its natural food, and 
lack of protection. An otter is considered a 
prize today; the law guards it with care, and 
if you ever see one on a fishing trip you 
will be more excited over it than over the 
most desired fish. That is nature in the wild. 


Minks are not plentiful anywhere. They 
still frequent at regular intervals almost 
every small stream and pond which contains 
fish. They are here today and somewhere 
else tomorrow; somewhat like the otter in 
that respect, only on a smaller scale. Fish, 
not necessarily trout, are an important part 
of the diet of these two very valuable fur- 
bearing animals. 


Then, when we summarize the whole thing 
we should, by all means, consider the struc- 
tural standard of the natural scheme in its 
entirety; the beauty of the symmetry of 
nature. 


We want to consider, categorically, that 
nature has made no provision whatever for 
the taking of game as is practiced nowadays, 
hence it naturally conflicts with the balanc- 
ing power of nature. We stock rabbits, pheas- 
ants and fish to provide more hunting and 
fishing via nature’s course; yet we have done 
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ANALYSIS OF PENNSYLVANIA FUR-BEARERS 
(viewing the Commonwealth as a whole) 








Animal and Prime Predatory Relative Procreation Fur Value Monetary Re- 

Classification Stage Aspect Abundance Order 1939-40 turn 1939-40 
Muskrat, Fur-bearer Feb. & Mar. Wildcat Skunk Muskrat Beaver Muskrat 
Beaver, Fur-bearer Feb. & Mar. Otter Muskrat Skunk Otter Skunk 
Opposum, Fur-bearer Nov. & Dec. Mink Domes. cat Upposum Mink Mink 
Raccoon, Game Nov. & Dec. Domes. cat Opposum Weasel Fox Raccoon 
Mink, Fur-bearer Nov. & Dec. Weasel Weasel Fox Raccoon Fox*** 
Otter, Fur-bearer Jan. & Feb. Fox Raccoon Raccoon Muskrat Weasel*** 
Skunk* Fur-bearer Nov.,Dec.,Jan. Raccoon Fox Mink Skunk Opposum 
Wildcat, Predator Nov., Dec., Jan. Vag’tdog Mink Wildcat Wildcat Beaver 
Fox** Predator Nov., Dec., Jan. Skunk Vag’tdog Beaver Weasel Otter 
Weasel, Predator Nov., Dec., Jan. Opposum Beaver Otter Opposum Wildcat 
Domestic cat Wildcat Domes. cat 
Vagrant dog Otter 





* Protection temporarily removed. 


** Both, red and gray; fit to take after October 10. 


*** Exclusive of bounty. 





very little in the structural way to help 
nature to maintain, let alone increase, cer- 
tain desirable game and fish. In this respect 
I might mention, for example, the case of the 
deer. We protected the doe until we dis- 
covered the acuteness of an over-abundant 
deer population, and with it disease, malnutri- 
tion, depredation of forest and farm crops, 
lack of natural deer predators, and a com- 
paratively poor winter food supply. This 
case, in itself, is worthy of special attention 
inasmuch as it bears signs of retroaction. 


Consider the trapper and the fur hunter 
as an asset rather than a liability in your 
wildlife program. The balancing power is in 
their hands. And although your dogs are 
caught occasionally in a steel trap, you will 
have to admit that the damage is measurably 
small. Bear this in mind, it is important: 
When a fox or another wild creature gets 
caught in a steel trap it leaps away in a 
hurry and in to cover when loose-setting is 
practiced by the trapper; on the other hand, 
when a dog gets caught in a steel trap, it 
does not bound away fearfully, but rather 
tries to work its way through the open places, 
and it stays in the open. I have taken a 
number of stray dogs in my traps yet I have 
never discovered a broken bone on any of 
those dogs. 


In one instance a licensed German police 
dog got into a largest size No. 3 square-grip 
steel trap which I had set for a fox in the 
vicinity of Peale, near Grassflat, Pa. After 
a very careful survey of the situation I 
procured two stout, sturdy sticks of wood 
and approached the animal with due care. 
When close enough I pressed down hard on 
the springs of the trap and the dog’s foot 
readily moved free. The foot was swollen, 
of course, from the several hours imprison- 
ment within the steel jaws. Signs of satis- 
fying emotion showed on the dog through- 
out the process of release, and again after 
release. It wended its way out of the brush 
and ont» the nearby road, stopped and looked 
back at me; then trotted on down the road 
with a noticeable limp. It stopped and looked 
back again, and finally went out of sight. Oh! 
If only a fox would do that! A lone occupied 
house was out along the railroad and that, 
no doubt, was the house of its master. Time 
lid not permit me to pay the family a visit 
‘o tell of the trapping incident, and although 
| visited my trapline through that section 
with regularity thereafter I still refrained 





from disclosing the story to the occupant of 
the house, simply because I felt it best to 
exercise caution to avoid possible trapline 
disturbance. 


Last fall, while in Somerset County, I 
heard so much of a black fox roaming a cer- 
tain section so when the frosts came I 
promptly decided to try to catch the fellow. 
Well, I did not succeed, but in one of my 
special sets for the black fox I trapped a 
dog. Unaware of the fact at the moment, I 
thought it might be the fox. A minute search 
through wind-scattered leaves revealed the 
trail of the trapped animal; it had worked 
its way along scattered trees down a hillside, 
crossed a brushy stream, and had tangled up 
in a log heap along a barbed-wire fence row 
near a pathway which went up and down 
another forested hill. Signs showed that the 
trail ended there, positively, and that a dog 
had been caught and taken, likewise the 
trap. 


I went to the one-room school building 
nearby for possible information and learned 
from a little girl that her dog was in the 
trap, and that her father had released the 
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dog and had the trap at the house. I asked 
the girl whether the dog’s foot was broken 
and she said it was not. I asked, furthermore, 
how to get to her home, and she pointed the 
way but added that her father had gone 
away for the day and that I could see him 
on another day. I did not pay the farmer 
a visit until a whole week had passed and 
then he was absent from his home again. His 
wife was there and I told her politely of my 
mission. I was apologetic about the whole 
matter. She said everything was all right, 
that the dog was none the worse for its ex- 
perience, but that it had limped for a couple 
of days. In fact, I saw the dog running 
about the out-buildings just as lively as any 
normal dog. The kind-hearted woman, Mrs. 
James A. Ravenscroft, of Sandpatch, R. D. 
No. 1, gave me my trap and I went on. 


Kind-hearted is right. If only we could 
view these rare dog-trap occurrences with a 
similarity; but feelings and dispositions vary. 


The trapper is very, very careful, indeed, 
to avoid dogs. The large trap as mentioned 
here is not in common use due to the fact 
that it is clumsy, bulky and heavy. Designed 
especially for beaver trapping it is not, by 
any means, the most practical size for use in 
fox trapping, and the two trapline incidents 
as related depict the steel trap at its maximum 
of test. And I have yet to learn of an authen- 
tic case where a dog’s leg was broken by a 
steel trap. That is merely imaginative exag- 
geration. 


Trapline technique is too broad in scope 
to even mention here any particular phase 
of operation. It is distinctly different from 
hunting and fishing; it makes a man a 
naturalist of the first degree, if ever there 
was a naturalist. 


The trapline merits your support, Mr. 
Average Hunter, and I think you will agree. 
{If you do, you should support the fair-play 
measures which the Pennsylvania Trappers’ 
Association has requested.] 





Interior of warehouse of one of Pennsylvania’s largest fur buyers. 
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The Land Purchase Program Proceeds 


total of 89 tracts of land, comprising 33,135 acres, became the 
property of the Commonwealth, for use of the Game Com- 
mission during the State’s fiscal year June 1, 1939 to May 31, 1940. 
Their acquisition brought the aggregate area of State Game Lands 
to 636,680 acres, distributed through 57 of the 67 counties of the 
State. 


Since last reported in the May 1940 issue of the “Game News”, 
prepared March 29, 1940, titles were secured for 26 tracts comprising 
11,706 acres, which of course, are included in the figures given 
above. The 26 tracts recently acquired are here listed, along with 
the serial number of State Game lands of which they either became 
a part or were designated: 


State 


County Acreage Game Lands 


Grantor 





Venango, Mrs. N. E. Liotta 52.3 
bedford, G. A. Carpenter 20.0 
Columbia, Headley Sult 48.6 
Columbia, Lloyd Schell, et ux 

Columbia, Mrs. Mary Klingerman 

Crawford, Antonas Kudis 

Wayne, Clarence T. Bailey 

Butler, Anthony Gostey 

Butler, Samuel B. Hilliard Heirs 

Venango, Mrs. Harriett H. Stewart 

Erie-Crawford, 2nd National Bank of Erie... 
Crawford, Ariana S. Kennedy .............. 

Centre, E. S. Bennett . 

Luzerne, Luzerne Ochre Mfg. Co. .......... 
Crawford, Milan A. Gray 

Lawrence. Mrs. Fannie J. Shipper 

Erie, Frank A. Cooper 

Cumberland, John A. Swartz Est. .......... 
Perry-Cumberland, V. C. McCormick, et al .. 
Juniata, Kulp Lumber Company 

Juniata, Edward S. Thompson, et al 

Juniata, Laura E. McNaughton 

Juniata-Perry, Scholl and Hoverter 

Bradford, Mrs. Marion Lewis 

Eeaver, Mrs. Susan Laughlin .. 

Indiana, Farmers & Miners Trust Co. ....... ,596. 174 


BOY SCOUTS 


portant Conservation activity. While adding buds. 


IN CONSERVATION 


Planting sites with heavy sod, dense 


By W. Gard. Conklin 


The Commission, at its meeting April 18, 1940, acted on 49 land 
purchase offers, comprising a total of 20,698.3 acres. Offers for 17 
tracts totalling 3,369 acres were accepted and purchase contracts 
promptly entered into with the respective owners. The Commis- 
sioners rejected 22 offers totalling 10,068 acres, and postponed 
action on 10 others totalling 7,262 acres. 

The 17 offers which were accepted and for which purchase con- 
tracts were entered into are: 





Acres 


Bedford, Ealy W. Hann 150.0 
Blair, Guy M. Ormsby 450.0 
Butler, Wm. N. Rettig 53.0 
Elk, Fred W. McFarlin 100.0 
Erie, Andrew Semanek 74.0 
Erie, Jennie C. Himrod 59.0 
Erie, Frank C. Hull 85.0 
Indiana, County Commissioners .... 167.0 
Indiana, County Commissioners .... 129.0 
Lycoming, J. A. Gamble 36.0 
Lycoming, O. M. Campbell and 

Robert R. Neefe 50.0 
Lycoming, O. M. Campbell 86.0 
Warren, Wheeler & Dusenbury .... 
Wayne, Laura M. Shofkom, et vir ... 
York, Frank M. Burns 
York, John W. Baker 
York, W. W. Posey 


County Owner Adjacent to 


Game Lands No. 97 
Game Lands No. 147 
Game Lands No. 164 
Game Lands No. 44 
Game Lands No. 154 
Game Lands No. 109 
Game Lands No. 109 
Others being pur. 
Others being pur. 
Game Lands No. 





Game Lands No. 
Game Lands No. 
Game Lands No. 
Game Lands No. 
New Project 
New Project 
New Project 


100.0 


400.0 


Including these 17 tracts, the Commission had under contract for 
purchase as of May 31, 1940, approximately 40,000 acres. The 
boundary lines surrounding most of this acreage had been sur- 
veyed, and a large proportion of the titles had been examined by 
that date. Unfortunately, titles for many of the tracts are defective 
in one respect or another and conveyancing to the Commonwealth 
must be delayed until the respective owners clear up the defects. 


Continued from Page 13 


in an area with insufficient natural cover for 


natural beauty to the streams, the willows 
with their overhanging branches shade the 
water, helping to keep it cool, thereby bene- 
fiting the fish. The willow is the natural 
home of thousands of insects that complete 
their life cycle within a few feet of the sur- 
face of the stream, and it therefore provides 
an unlimited source of insect food for the 
fish. Willows are important in soil and 
water conservation. The roots bind the soil 
preventing loss by erosion, and by absorbing 
many times their own weight in water, tend 
to control the source of water to the stream. 
Live pieces of willow, preferably weeping 
willow, if planted under favorable conditions 
will sprout vigorously and grow to be large 
trees. Cuttings are made about twelve inches 
long from branches one-fourth to one-half 
inch in diameter. They should be taken only 
in April and May. If they are to be stored 
for any time before planting, they should be 
covered with a layer of moist sand. Cuttings 
should be made from the current year’s 
crowth, and from the top branches of vigor- 
cus trees. All cuts should be made with a 
sharp knife at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
Care should be taken to avoid crushing the 
stems, loosening the bark or disturbing the 


weeds, and brush should be avoided. The 
outside banks at bends of a stream are par- 
ticularly good locations if other factors are 
suitable. Cuttings should be planted not less 
than 15 feet apart. For planting the cuttings 
a bar one-half inch in diameter is used. It 
should be forced into the ground at a slight 
angle. A cutting is inserted in the hole thus 
formed so that at least two to four buds ex- 
tend above the ground. For each 10 Willow 
Cuttings properly planted in suitable loca- 
tions along stream banks during April and 
May, 5 points will be scored. 

4. Game Shelters—In these days of inten- 
sive development, clean farming practices, 
good roads, automobiles and an increasing 
number of hunters, game cannot be left to 
shift for itself, particularly with respect to 
food and cover. In places where good natural 
cover is not available, the construction of 
artificial shelters to provide protection and to 
serve as suitable places for artificial winter 
feeding, is highly desirable. Instructions for 
building Game Shelters and illustrations 
thereof are contained in Bulletin No. 11 of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, “More 
Food for Upland Game” pages 15 to 40. For 
each Game Shelter, substantially constructed 


small game birds and animals, 400 points will 
be scored. 

5. Game Feeding—Artificial feeding of 
game is, of course, necessary or desirable 
only in the winter when natural food is 
scarce or covered deeply by snow. Feed 
should be placed where it is not likely to be 
covered with snow. Shelters built during 
the summer or natural thickets: are the best 
places to feed small game. The Game Com- 
mission Bulletin No. 11 referred to under 
the previous heading, Game Shelters, de- 
scribes in great detail the proper methods 
to be followed. For each pound of food 
properly distributed at a time in winter when 
conditions warrant artificial feeding, 10 points 
will be scored. 

The attached program was printed in its 
entirety in the official Berks County Boy 
Scout bulletin after it had been adopted. It 
has been referred to since and is at the 
present time being entered into by individual 
Boy Scouts all over the county. District 
round-table discussion meetings have’ been 
held in four or five different parts of the 
county by the troop leaders and representa- 
tives of the Waltonian Committee have been 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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\—Grouse on Nest. 2—Nest and Eees. 8—The eggs show first signs of Pipping. 4—As the Pippine progresses. 5—FEmergive from Shell. 6—Seme out; some coming 
out. %—A Nest Full. 8—The Finished Product. Editor’s Note: The above photographs were taken by William Drake, Cemmission Photographer. The nest was 
under observation by Game Protector W. KB. Mewlarin, Cherry Tree. 
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In Memoriam 





Asso. Press Photo, courtesy Hbg. 


JOHN 8S. FISHER 


Evening News. 


Always a friend of the sportsmen, John S. 
Fisher, former Governor of Pennsylvania, 
helped the progress of wildlife administration 
in the Keystone State immeasurably during 
his tenure of office. His death reduces to 
three the number of surviving Governors of 
the State: John K. Tener, Gifford Pinchot, 
and George H. Earle, who preceded Governor 
Arthur H. James. 


Governor Fisher came into office January 
18, 1937, after spending many years in public 
life in Pittsburgh and as a State Senator. 


He was the descendant of families dating 
back to Colonial days, and was born in South 
Mahoning Township, Indiana County, May 
25, 1867. He was educated in the public 
schools, and was a graduate of the Indiana 
High School, of which he later became prin- 
cipal, and of the Indiana State Normal 
School. After teaching for sever years he 
was admitted to the Indiana County Bar in 
August, 1893. 

Im 1900 he was elected to the State Senate 
from the Indiana-Jefferson district, and was 
reelected in 1904 and 1908. 

As a Governor and a man he was friendly 
in all his contacts at the Capitol. Affable and 
quiet spoken, he treated political friends and 
foes alike, if they played fair. 





C. MORT PALMER, JR., RESIGNS 


C. Mort Palmer, Jr., Secretary of the 
American Wildlife Institute, has tendered his 
resignation and will leave his post just as 
soon as a successor is selected. He plans to 
enter the poultry and egg business. 


“Mort” as he was more often called by 
most of his friends, received his wildlife 
education at the Conservation Institute in 
New Jersey and then went with the DuPont 
organization on a game farm near Wilming- 
ton. He has been editor of the magazine 
American Wildlife since the days of Seth 
Gordon and has made notable contributions 
to the better understanding of wildlife prob- 
lems, both technical and administrative. We 
are sure that his friends will miss him in 
the field of wildlife while wishing him well 
in his new undertaking. 





AMERICANS AND GUNS 


Noting the successful use by Hitler of 
troops dropped behind enemy lines by 
parachute, various communities in this coun- 
try are organizing groups of sharpshooters 
for home defense against attack employing 
such tactics. We are told that the success 
which parachute attacks achieved in Holland 
and Belgium could not be duplicated in the 
United States because so many of our people 
have guns and know how to use them. 


A great number of Americans do have guns 
and would know how to use them in war 
time, but the experience of the field forces 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission dur- 
ing the 1939 hunting season shows that a 
large proportion of our Pennsylvania gun 
owners do not know how to use them in 
peace time. For instance, preliminary re- 
ports on arrests during the hunting season 
show that the most frequent violation dis- 
covered by game protectors and other officers 
was the transportation of loaded guns in 
nutomobiles. This is not only against the 
taws of the state, but, as well, against the 
laws of common sense. Men who know guns 
should know beiter than to handle them in 
so risky a fashion.—Williamsport Sun. 





STUDY CONSERVATION IN TENNESSEE 


Robert Steventon, Chairman of the Con- 
servation Education Committee of the State 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, and your 
Editor, recently made a thorough study of 
the Conservation Education program now 
being carried on by the Department of Con- 
servation of the State of Tennessee in co- 
operation with the State’s Universities and 
State Teacher’s Colleges. The study bore 
much fruit and a resume of the Tennessee 
program will appear in a subsequent issue 
of Game News under the pen of Mr. Steven- 
ton. 





du Memoriam 





FRANKLIN G, McINTOSH 


Another true friend of Pennsylvania sports- 
men passed away on June 11 at his Beverly 
Hills, California, home. Franklin G. McIntosh, 
formerly of Franklin, was a Member of the 
Game Commission from April 8, 1924 to May 
28, 1931, and most ably represented the sports- 
men of northwestern Pennsylvania during 
his tenure of service. 


A resident of Franklin for many years, Mr. 
McIntosh loved to hunt and fish, took an 
active interest in sportsmen’s activities, and 
was highly respected by the people of his 
native region for his outstanding public ser- 
vice in civic affairs. 


Forced to go west because of ill health, he 
moved to California where he employed his 
leisure time collecting precious gems in the 
nearby desert country. Executive Director 
Gordon visited the former Commissioner last 
summer while attending the International 
Conference of Game, Fish and Forestry Com- 
missioners, and had an opportunity to look 
over a portion of his amazing collection. At 
that time the former Commissioner apparent- 
ly was enjoying fairly good health, and his 
enthusiastic interest in Pennsylvania’s wild- 
life program had not waned one iota. The 
Commission and its staff join with the sports- 
men of the Keystone State in extending their 
deepest sympathy to his wife and family. 








Editor's Note: 


ture was amazing and the supply was exhausted in a relatively short time. 


PURCHASERS OF FOOD PLOT MIXTURE 


From Philadelphia Seed Company 


Cc. R. Horting, R. D. #1, Elliottsburg, Pa.. 
Mahaffey Game & Fish Protective Assoc., 
MaROHNG, DO. .6 os  cteececsienurs Vey 
S. C. Mengel, 108 S. 10th 8t., Louisville, Ky. 
E. H. France, Rossford, Ohio 
Donald E. Hart, R. D. #2, Jeannette, Pa... 
McKean County Sportsmen's Club, Inc., 
George L. Pierotti, Sec., Bradford, Pa. .. 
Emlenton Rod & Gun Club, F. E. Heeter, 
Emlenton, Pa. 
H. E. Wilt, P. O. Box 148, Sautetewn. Pa. 
Mrs. J. D. Heard, 5720 Aylesbro Ave., 
Squirrel Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Ramon L. Faust, Sec., Friedensburg Fish & 
Game Assoc., Pottsville, Pa... 
Francis Keifer, Chairman, Plant Food ‘Plot 
Comm., 405 W. High St., Frackville, Pa. 
Joseph Phillips, 131 Lincoln St., Dupont, Pa. 


Walter Hochstein, 110 Darby St., Johns- 
WO, US oR eee Fwk er seeass cers cecees 
Geo. P. Talilant, Seo:; Westmoreland City 


Sportsman Assoc., Westmoreland City, Pa. 
Clarence W. Beck, Youngwood, Pa. 
R. E. Blankenbuehler, Elizabeth, Pa. : 
John D. Stoner, R. D. #1, Kirkwood, Lan- 


CROCRE Gay: OE | elke bw es vgs ewe on 
Kenneth Waltimyer, South Main St., Red 
Lion, Pa. ‘ 
Henry 8. Gates, Weatern Reserve Fish & 
Game Protective Assoc., 19 Buhl Blvd., 
Ss Be chin sks Cee a oases ow «6 


J. Earl Way, Sec., Hempfield ‘Farmers & 
Sportsmen’s Assoc., Landisville, Pa. 

Robert N. Johnston, Sec., Matamoras Rod & 
jun Club, Inc., Matamoras, Pa. <e 

George D. Keller, 538 N. Chestnut St., 
Palmyra, P@.. 9 0.6..deeese 
Frank W. Preston, Box 847, Butler, Pa. 

Dr. L. C. Creighton, Unity, Pa. .. os 

F. M. Robbins, Main St., Millville, Pa. 

Russell E. Krupp, Montgomery County Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs, Schwenks- 
ville, Pa. 

Chester P. Price, Stem Rod & Gun Club, 
431 E. Main St., Everett, Pa. 

Harry Lonkert, Sec., Marion Hin, ‘New 
Brighton -‘Sportsmen’s Club, 719 11th Ave., 
New Brighton, Pa. 

A. J. Adams, Eastern Lancaster Connie Rod 
& Gun Club, Gap, Pa. .. 

Cc. A. Bowden, 567 Franklin St., 

R. E. Christian, Staunton, Va. 

Samuel Damico, Sec., West Deer Township 
Sportsmen's Club, Box 272, Curtisville, Pa. 

Leon Hue, Frazier Township Sportsmen’s 
Club, 131 W. 8th Ave., Tarentum, Pa. 

R. E. Blankenbuehler, Elizabeth, Pa. 

Harry K. Roberts, R.D. #4, Washington, Pa. 


Freeport, Pa. 


Earl W. Maurer, City Hall, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Beaver Sportsmen’s Club, Glenn C. Dodds, 
Sac., DORGNE, Be. sackenes om ‘$6 60's 
Norman L. Kiel, 536 Morse Ave., Ridge- 
field, 26. Bes SSA ORB oe SE 
E. D. Karcher, Starraces, ‘Pe. ee. anew 
Howard Faust, 625 Lincoln St., Easton, Pa. 


Daniel S. McPeek, Matamoras, Pa. 

George W. Eshelman, Quarryville, Pa. ‘ 

George Dyer, Diabase Farm, New Hope, Pa. 

R. S. Holtzinger, Sec., Windsor Fish & Game 
Assoc., Windsor, Pa. ...... 

W. K. Stiffler, Sec., 522 Ridge Ave.. Canses- 
burg Sportsmen’s Assoc., Canonsburg, Pa. 

Tremont W. Keim, Chairman, Tri-County 
Fish & Game Assoc., Pottstown, Pa. 

F. J. Curtis, Sec., Washington Sportsmen’s 


Assoc., Washington, Pa. 
Freeport Sportsmen's Club, 
Freeport ; : 


C. A. Bowden, 


567 Franklin St., 





MR FARMER: LEAVE “SOME BRUSH AND BRIARS 
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Frank Wapinsky, Stein’s Hollow —— 
Club, 147 N,. 2nd St., St. Clair 

W. L. Golden, Claysville Sportsmen’s Anecs., 
Clapevithe uc. os 00s dan 

Dale Elwood, Spring Church Sporesmen's 
Assoc., Apollo .. 

Amos J. Adams, 321 S. 9th St., ' Lebanon, 

Coalwood-Caretta, Conservation Club, Coal- 
WORM WER IIs hein oo ide o4e aD , 

Boulton & Boulton, 
Bldg., Clearfield 

Franklin Twp. Rod & Gun ‘Club, Elwood 
City on a 

M. G. Hench, 2434 Reed 'St., 

John Zernhelt, Zerbe 

Saginaw Game Fr -tective Assoc., 

B. W. Baker, N °*h Jeanette 
Assoc., Jeanette 

F. & G. Prot. Ass n. Morrell Chapt. ‘Fayette 
Co., Joseph Tremba, Dunbar 

Sealybourne Kennels, 8046 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Il. EA RS! ai PENT e 

Wabeno-Soperton Sportamen's Club, ie ae 
Pichotta, Sec., Wabeno, Wisc. 

Nevin Fry, Merrittstown Chapt. Fayette Co. 
Fish & Game Assoc., Merrittstown 

Bucks Co. Shooting Assoc., Chalfont, Pa. 

George Welty, 952 Walnut St., Allentown.. 

St. Mary’s Sportsmen’s Assoc., 477 Washing- 
ton St., St. Marys, Pa. ewe tie «gents 

Cc. S. Schneck, 237 N. 6th St., Allentown, 

Harry C. Keim, 47 N. 2nd St., Emmaus, 

Cc. D. Cannon, 3 West St., Warren, Pa... 

Wilbur Price, 79 Cooper Ave., Johnstown, Pa. 

Langleloth Sportsmen’s Assn., I. P. Lockert, 
Bec... LAMBOIOTR., PO. . ...--cece 

Charles J. Schlesinger, Monroe, Orange in. 
New York os a el ib sin 


Harrisbu rg 


Mt. Wolf. . 
—_ s 


Keystone Garage, Carl Haidacher, Prop., 16 


Canal St., Danville, Pa. 

Arnold Sportsmen's Club, 2014 Kenneth Ave., 
New Kensington, Pa 

Geo. F. Martin, Sec., 
Asoc., Bulger, Pa. .. 

W. J. Rumbaugh, 
men’s Assoc., 207 
Pe hk <a 

J. M. Phillips, 
Assoc., Pillow, Pa. 

A. F. Gwynne, Rices Lestion. an: 

J. A. Scheiring, 3223 W. Tuscarawas St., 
Cantong, Ohio oé 

J. Turner Brown, Stewartstown, York Co. 

John W. Hecker, R. D. #2, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. .. 

Oswayo Valley Rod & Gun Club, 
house, Pa. 

J. A. Bloch, Bloch Bidg., 
Wheeling, W. Va 


Bulger Searteanen’ s 
Sec., McDonald porte. 
Valley St., McDonald, 
‘Fish’ & 


Tri-County Ganie 


Shingle- 


40th & Water Sts., 


Gus Steinke, 1110 Maplewood Ave., Am- 
WU SN 0s oo tn ee ego git 

Ridgewood Hofbrauhaus & Rathskeller, Inc., 
5411 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn ........ 

John M. Gnan, 402 Daly St., DuBois, Pa... 

Merrittstown Chapt., Fayette Co., Fish & 


Game Assoc., Merrittstown 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


The response which Pennsylvania sportsmen showed to the Commission's plea to purchase and use its new Game Food Plot Mix- 
Many groups from outside the State also purchased the Mixture. 
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Harrold Jr. Sportsmen’s Club, R. D. #1, 
Greensburg, Pa. 


H. D. Koch, Sec., Lehighton Sportsmen’s 


Assoc., 132 N. 9th St., Lehighton, Pa. 
J. B. Kintzing, Hanover, Pa. .... be 
Frank E. Heller, 253 W. Fourth St., Wil- 
CD een er 
Frank J. Wapinsky, 147, N. Second St., Saint 


Clair, Pa. Fy Pils eatud + is ey - Ive oak be 
Dr. John L. McCorkle, North Mehoopany, Pa. 
Canonsburg Sportsmen’s Ass’n., Wilbur K. 


Stiffler, 522 Ridge Ave., Canonsburg, Pa. 
J. C. Predebon, Arnold ee Club, 
REA  « Ch ead ee tes wee SS R 


E. T. Balderston, Met.. 
Morrisville, Pa. 



















20 Ibs. 


30 Ibs. 
30 Iba. 


20 Ibs. 


25 Ibs. 
20 Ibs. 
100 Ibm 
10 Ibs. 


200 Ibs. 


PURCHASERS OF FOOD PLOT MIXTURE 
From Henry F. Michell Company 


Ivan P. Hanes, c/o Otto Conservation Ass’n., 
Duke Center, Pa. 


Montours- 


James F. Lysett, 120 Montour St., 
aes We. ws 0 AP ene ses os CC RaSe ce 
Charles Forrer, 502 vomecictes a Harrie- 
Se. Sr ee ree hearst 


R. E. Sawhill, Midway, 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Charles E. Marsh, 
Greensburg, Pa. 
L. R. Rumfelt, R. 1, 


Milleretown, Pa. ss 
New York.. 


John W. Easton, 100 Broadway, 

A. E. McCloskey, c/o Delmer Alery, Stahls- 
town, Westmoreland Co., Pa. “ 

R. O. Anderson, 600 Second Ave., Pitts- 
ie es eee eee eee 

W. Alden smith, c/o ‘Perry Township Game 
Ass’n., Shoemakersville, Pa. ........ 

Henry McKie, 302 West Spring St., Titus- 
Sy ee, ae) tees. See os we ndeees 


Waverly Sportsmen “Club, /o Robert Dixea. 
Waverly, Pa 


Kane Fish and Game Club, K: ane, Pa. 


John Douds, R. D. 2, Apollo, Pa. . ee ae 
Filbert Lucas, R. D. 1, Riegelsville, Serene 28 
N. Y. State Conservation Department, 166 
Grant Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
H. C. Marbarger, R. D. 1, Temple, Pa 
Joseph M. Kennedy, Penn, Pa. ak aa 
Myron G. McGrew, c/o Rillton Sportsmen 
Ass’n., Box 458, Rillton, Pa. mere 
Charles D. Smith, 3003 Homehurst Ave., 
PR Us eee Ok Se. eee ee’ 


Nicholas Biddle, Noble Station, Pa. . 
Meredith, Saint John, New Reuneerich, 


Cc. H. 
Canada, (New Brunswick Fish & Game 
Ass'n.) 

Prof. R. E. Telepenne. ‘Masuac husetts State 
College, Amherst, Mass. ....... 

L. R. Steuer, c/o W.M.C.A., Williamsport. 
RE ek bein 6. Uden wad Timi we 

R. C. Brown, c/o Brown Motor Susety ‘ix. 
peer, Tihs 0s. seace 


Mr. Gilbert Lucas, R. D. 1, Riegelsville, Pa. 


Prof. R. E. Trippensee, Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, Mass. ....... «08 

Tidioute Buck Tails, R. Clinger, Sec’y., 
Tidioute, Pa. my 

Robert Dixon, c/o Waverly Community 
House, Waverly, Pa. 

R. Kirk, Ridgway, Pa. 


A. H. Wilcox, c/o Canton Rod & Gun Club, 
Canton, Pa. “5 

Sahli Motor Co., for Beaver Falls 
men’s Ass’n., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Harry E. Winters, Ralphton, Pa. 

Geo. J. Veach, 232 Seneca St., 


Sports- 


Oil City, Pa. 


Suermann & Baudisch, 2837 W. Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 7 is ate 
William A. Valentine, R. D. 2, Dallas, Pa. 


Robert J. Byler, c/o Morgantown Rod & Gun 
Club, Morgantown, Pa. 
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Seeking refuge from a crowd of persons which had gathered to watch them, a mother bear 
and her three cubs climbed a high tree at Stoney Point, above Salladasburg. This long-distance 


picture shows the mother, below, left and two of her cubs. 
behind the tree trunk, when the picture was taken. 


The third cub was on a high limb 
So that the bears would come down out 


of the tree and continue their way of life, Game Protectors LeRoy Gleason and Raymond 
Morningstar, and John B. Ross, Field Division Supervisor of the Game Commission, dispersed 
the crowd.—Phote courtesy Williamsport Grit, 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Due to the fact that a large number of 
deer are killed each summer and early fall 
by the Erie R. R. between Mill Rift and 
Parkers Glen a friend from Port Jervis, N. Y. 
has agreed to help drop salt from his plane 
into this isolated section of the country in 
order to keep the animals from coming down 
onto the railroad tracks to obtain salt from 
the drippings from the box cars. Mr. Nevell 
Watson of Port Jervis, N. Y. is the donor of 
the plane——Game Protector John H. Loh- 
mann, Pike County. 


On May 31, a cub bear fell out of a tree 
near the Forestry Buildings, Sheffield. John 
Elniski, who lives about 30 yards from the 
tree saw the little animal and brought it 
into Sheffield. I was called and placed it 
where its mother could pick it up again. I 
returned the next morning to see if the 
mother had found the cub, but it was no- 
where to be found so I assumed that the 
mother had found it—Game Protector George 
L. Norris, Warren County. 


“On Sunday, May 5, while eating lunch 
I received a call from Fredericktown that 
there was a deer in the river. I went there 
and found a doe that had crossed the river 
several times and was completely exhausted. 
I took this deer to Game Lands No. 117 and 
released it. At the time it was released it 
seemed weak but was able to travel all right. 
Two days later it was found by WPA work- 
ers in a very weakened condition. I took it to 
a shed on the Game Lands and for two days 
we fed it mash and grains but it finally died.” 
—Game Protector Carl C. Stainbrook, Wash- 
ington County. 


On May 29 while walking through the 
wooded section of game propagation area No. 
B-14, I visited a grouse nest which I had 
located some time ago. The nest had been 
destroyed not long before as the broken 
eggs were still wet in the bottom of the 
nest. This nest was located in a dense thicket 
of hemlock, and thinking that possibly the 
crows might have a nest I began an investi- 
gation of the larger trees. In doing so I 
located a very large opossum in one of the 
hemlocks. I killed it, examined its stomach 
contents, and found that it had very recently 
been eating eggs, and from the size and 
shape of some small parts of the egg shells, 
I am well satisfied it had eaten the eggs 
from the grouse nest.—Game Protector May- 
nard R. Miller, Wayne County. 


“While checking fishermen along the Le- 
high River one day during the past month 
I killed a large water snake which had con- 
sumed two trout, each about seven inches 
long. Another time near the same vicinity I 
saw an otter, the first one I have ever seen 
in Carbon County.”—Game Protector W. C. 
Achey, Carbon County. 


May 25, 1940 marked an even forty years 
of Federal cooperation in wildlife in the 
United States. 


Harry Confer, a member of the Asaph 
Rod and Gun Club, reported seeing a bear 
with four cubs near Ansonia, Tioga County. 
on May 24.—L. F. Manning, Delaware County 
Fish and Game Association. 






“Mr. C. C. Brennecke our lecal Game Pro- 
tector told me that you would like to have 
a report of the activities of our high school 
boys who hunted and fished this year. We 
believe that this type of recreation is a 
definite part of our school program and 
should receive the support of the Department 
of Publi¢ Instruction. 

“Approximately three hundred and fifty 
boys were organized into a hunters group at 
the beginning of the school term. These boys 
met every week to receive instructions con- 
cerning hunting laws, trespass laws, conser- 
vation, etc. Dr. J. C. Nugent a prominent 
big game hunter spoke to the boys about 
safety, good sportsmanship and Moose hunt- 
ing in Canada. Mr. Joseph Parks another 
noted sportsman described his experiences 
in big game hunting and wild boar hunting 
in Tennessee. Fine advice was offered by 
these men. Mr. Brennecke gave practical 
demonstrations on safety, conservation, good 
sportsmanship, etc. 

“The boys were asked to bring their hunt- 
ing licenses to school and their numbers were 
registered in our office. When a boy was 
absent from school for hunting he brought 
an excuse from home stating that he was 
hunting. We explained the attendance laws 
to the boys and did not have a single case 
of truancy or skipping school for the pur- 
pose of hunting. Upon their return from 
hunting they registered their game killed. 

“The first boys returning from the first 
day of hunting gave the following report: 

87 boys returned from hunting the first 
day. 

62 boys had not been absent before this 
year. 

25 boys were absent before. ‘ 

Game killed the first day—Rabbits 147, 
Squirrels 45, Grouse 6, Quail 3, Pheasants 6, 
Woodcock 1. 

Summary for the season—Rabbits 539, Gray 
Squirrels 249, Grouse 45, Quail 11, Pheas- 
ants 9, Woodcock 1. 

The boys reported that they fed game dur- 
ing the winter and helped the local sports- 
man’s association in every possible way to 
protect game and prevent forest fires. I did 
not get the record of the number of deer 
killed this year by our boys. 

“Thirty-two boys went fishing the first day. 
They caught 139 trout, the largest being 21% 
inches. They fished Spring Creek, Spruce 
Creek, Penn’s Creek, Potter County, Yellow 
Creek, Bald Eagle, and others. 

“The boys have been interested in the 
work and have asked to have it continued 
next year. I do not believe that boys should 
be taught to bring excuses to school when 
they go hunting which state that they have 
been absent because of sickness. Our work 
has been beneficial in arousing a fine loyalty 
between school and boys concerning sports- 
manship in general.”—Earl W. Dickey, Direc- 
tor Student Activities and Boys’ Attendance 
Counselor, Altoona Senior High School. 


“While working on State Game Lands No. 
156, Lancaster County, I counted eighteen 
Land Turtles in a fire trail a distance of 1% 
miles. Some of them were making holes, 
probably to deposit eggs.”"—Game Protector 
Raymond Holtzapple, Lebanon County. 



































































“On the morning of May 24 about 9:00 
A. M. I received a telephone call to come 
to the Hillsdale area near Clearfield. Upon 
arrival there I found that two deer, a buck 
and a doe, had fallen into an abandoned 
reservoir during the night. Evidently chased 
by dogs they had leaped over a guard rail 
and into the 24 ft. deep cement pit. School 
children on ‘their way to school had made 
the discovery. Mr. Clyde Bartley, a Deputy 
Protector, soon appeared with several ropes 
and calling for volunteers, who numbered 
several hundred persons, we went down into 
the reservoir by means of a ladder. The 
principal of the Hillsdale school declared a 
recess so the pupils could watch the event. 
It was soon discovered by the rescuers that 
the only way possible to get the animals 
was to run them until they were exhausted. 
On several occasions we thought we had 
them cornered but when an attempt was 
made to get hold of them they jumped over 
the heads of the men with great cheers com- 
ing from the spectators. Finally the deer 
were exhausted and were tied and hoisted to 
the top by willing hands, after which they 
were taken to the woods and released. They 
were skinned and bruised in attempting to 
regain their freedom but will be all right.”— 
Game Protector Frank E. Couse, Clearfield, 
Pa. (Clearfield County). 


“While trying to round up stray dogs dur- 
ing the nesting season I also kept a check 
on grouse nests and now have over twenty 
under observation. I have kept records on 
all of them and at the conclusion of my 
survey shall submit a detailed report. Mr. 
Drake, of the Educational Division, was up 
and took some pictures which I hope turn 
out satisfactorily..—-Game Protector W. B. 
McClarin, Indiana County. Editor’s Note: 
Pictures, both still and colored movies, turned 
out fine. 


“While hunting vermin on May 20 I shot 
a crow in a cornfield. I noticed that its bill 
was all muddy and was of the opinion that 
it was pulling corn. I opened it and found 
that it held two grains of corn that showed 
no signs of sprouting in its gullet. I found 6 
cut worms and parts of several other hard 
yellowish shelled bugs. It is true that the 
crow commits some depredations, but it de- 
stroys insects also.”—W. W. Britton, Game 
Protector, Franklin County. 


“While patrolling Beaver Run section in 
Washington Township on Saturday, May 11, 
I came upon a groundhog wandering about 
with a tin can forced over its head. After 
taking two snapshots I took the can from its 
head and for several seconds it sat there 
looking at me as if to say “thanks” before 
leaving in a hurry for its home. The chuck 
was of good size and the can measured 2%” 
in diameter and 4%” deep.”—Game Protector 
John S. Shuler, Westmoreland County. 
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“At the farm of Samuel Kissel south of Mt. 
Union, Pa., there was found a ringneck pheas- 
ant’s nest with eight eggs in it. In the same 
nest apparently unmolested are four Bob- 
white quail eggs. It is not known whether 
or not the two birds may use the nest simul- 
taneously. The female quail had apparently 
laid the eggs in the pheasant’s nest without 
any altercation.”—Game Protector Thomas 
F. Bell, Huntingdon County. 


“On May 15, while patrolling on Farm 
Game Project No. 69 I stopped in a planta- 
tion of small pine trees to shoot crows, using 
a crow call. After calling three or four times 
without success I noticed a small animal 
moving through the pines about 20 yards 
from me. Thinking it was a small dog I paid 
no more attention to it and continued to 
blow the crow call. A few moments later 
I saw the animal again, this time crawling 
along very close to the ground and coming 
towards me. When within about 30 feet of 
me the animal raised up and I saw it was 
a grey fox. A load of No. 6 shot made one 
less fox in Mercer County. This was a 
female fox with a den of young. Evidently 
she thought there was a young crow on the 
ground and was going to pick it up if pos- 
sible. The remains of at least a dozen rabbits 
and eight or ten ringnecks were scattered 
throughout this two acres of pine trees.”— 
Game Protector Duane E. Lettie, Mercer 
County. 


“Another deer decided to pay the city of 
Erie a visit this week (June 4) and to climax 
things he ended up in a cemetery by com- 
mitting suicide. I was called to the Erie 
Cemetery in the city to remove a deer that 
was caught in a 6-foot iron fence. The deer 
wandered into the cemetery and when he 
tried to get out he got caught and I had to 
shoct him. He pushed his head through the 
pickets and could not pull it out and his 
shoulders, sides and hips were bare from 
rubbing the pickets. He weighed about 80 
pounds.”—Game Protector John G. Kennedy, 
Erie County. 


“On Friday, May 24, I received a call from 
Deputy Trauch to go to the vicinity of Otts- 
ville to call on Mr. Ira Burgstresser. Mr. 
Burgstresser had been working in his barn- 
yard the previous afternoon and 3 young grey 
foxes (slightly smaller than house cats) had 
walked almost up to him. They were very 
wet and cold and he soon caught them alive. 
Shortly afterward the old female stuck her 
head through the bars of the barnyard and 
barked several times for her young. Mr. 
Burgstresser had no gun at the time and so 
was unable to kill her. He believed that the 
foxes had been driven from their den by 
high water from the Tohickon Creek which 
is only several hundred feet from his home.” 


“T went over on the following day, thinking 
that I might be able to get the remainder, 
but upon arriving I found that Mr. Bergstres- 
ser had already killed the old female and 2 
more young. His collie dog had found a 
hole under the pig pen which adjoins the 
barnyard and he had watched this hole for 
only a short time before the old fox stuck 
her head out. I believe that this is rather 
unusual due to the fact that the den was 
not more than 100 feet from the house and 
separated from the barnyard by only a stone 
wall around it."—Game Protector Edwin W. 
Flexer, Bucks County. 


“As the tractor was leaving one of the 
refuges on farm-game project No. 24, after 
having plowed the last food plot we were 
putting in, one of the wheels ran over a nest 
of rabbits. Several of the little felows scam- 
pered out and after a little effort we had 
them all corralled and back in the nest. To 
our surprise, we found only one dead of the 
six or seven that were in the nest.”—Game 
Protector John S. Shuler, Westmoreland 
County. 


“Have had one grouse, nest, and eggs de- 
stroyed by men cutting right-of-ways and 
dropping a tree on the nest.”—-Game Protec- 
tor Levi Whippo, Warren County. 





Game Protector John 8S. Shuler, Westmoreland County, sent in this interesting photograph of a 
Woodchuck that got its head stuck in a: tin can and was found wandering aimlessly about 
the fields. 
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Many Rustic Ladders like the one above were erected over fences by the Erie County Sports- 
men. Erecting such fences make good projects for sportsmen to improve farmer relationships. 


The Cambria County Game Protective 
Association, Portage, Pa., would be interested 
to hear from sportsmen’s clubs within a 
radius of 100 miles who are interested in 
forming a federation to hold coon dog field 
trials. It is not necessary for sportsmen’s 
clubs that are only interested in coon hunt- 
ing to belong to this federation. 

This federation would be formed for sports- 
manship, good fellowship and raising of 
funds for propagation of game. With the 
forming of this organization, said clubs could 
hold regular Sunday field trials not to con- 
flict with one another. With regular field 
trials sportsmen could and would keep better 
field trial dogs and show more interest in 
field trials and raise more funds for releasing 
game. 

A centrally located meeting place could 
be arranged to form this organization and 
draw up the rules and give a name to the 
organization. It would not be too late for 
this organization to function this summer 
and fall. 

The Cambria County Game Protective As- 
sociation held 12 successive field trials in the 
last three years. 

All sporesmen’s organizations interested 
should write Joseph F: Oravecz, Secretary, 
Cambria County Game Protective Associa- 
tion, Portage, Pa. 


The Newport Sportsmen’s Association, 


Perry County, trapped, banded and released 
five crows. Anyone who kills one of these 





crows receives a bounty of $2.00 by return- 
ing the band to G. R. Young, Secretary of 
the association, Newport. The band in turn 
will be .used on another crow. The follow- 
ing inscription will be found on the band: 
NSA, No. 1 to 5, Newport, Pa. 


Over one hundred men and women, as 
well as almost an equal number of children, 
spent an enjoyable afternoon under ideal 
weather conditions, when the Lower Merion 
Rod and Gun Club held its Annual Spring 
Picnic and Outing on the lovely farm of 
William D. Ridgway at Bethayres, Pa. on 
Saturday, June 15. 


The children had a grand time in the swim- 
ming pool, the wives, mothers, sweethearts, 
sisters and friends, as well as the Club mem- 
bers who attended, took part in the numer- 
ous games and contests which made up the 
busy program of the occasion; and prizes 
were awarded to the persons and in the 
events named below: 


Plug Casting for Accuracy, Ernest and 
Elmer Jenkins of Narberth tied for first 
place; Plug Casting for Distance, Ernest 
Jenkins; Surf Casting for Distance, Walter P. 
Miesen; Pistol, Sherman Williams of Rox- 
borough; Rifle, Walter Johnston of Rox- 
borough; Water Boiling Contest, Charles 
Jenkins of Narberth (father of Ernest and 
Elmer). 


Quoits, Edward Merkle and James Rennix, 
both of Narberth, were the winning pair; 





Trap Shooting, Wm. Ridgway of Bethayres; 
John Albrecht, Jr., of Narberth; Chas. Latch 
of Narberth, who tied three times for first 
place; David Mawhanny of Narberth; Ed- 
ward Merkle of Narberth; Walter P. Miesen 
of Narberth; John Munro, formerly of Nar- 
berth, now of Wilmington, Delaware; and 
Wm. Shaw of Ardmore. 


During the latter part of the afternoon a 
buffet supper was served under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Joseph P. White, of Narberth. 
Mrs. White and the Club’s Picnic Committee 
and their wives deserve congratulations for 
having made of the occasion a socially and 
financially successful one.—Ellen A. Dietrich, 
Secretary. 


John M. Phillips, former Game Commis- 
sioner, of Pittsburgh, told your editor an 
interesting story about a walnut tree. He has 
been buying black walnuts and giving them 
to the scouts to plant every year. The other 
day a farmer called him on the telephone and 
said that he noticed a group of Boy Scouts 
standing underneath the one and only walnut 
tree on his property. He thought that they 
were going to take the walnuts so he hailed 
them and was amazed to learn from the 
spokesman of the group that they were not 
interested in his walnuts but they had a lot 
of their own that they wanted to plant on 
his farm. 

The farmer told Mr. Phillips when his 
chores were over that evening he sat down 
and reminisced a little. He remembered that 
most of the rail fences on his property had 
been hued and split from walnut by his 
grandfather; he remembered that the doors, 
panelling, wainscoting, and much of the 
other woodwork within the farmhouse were 
of walnut; and then he thought of the one 
remaining tree on the farm. So he gathered 
the nuts and planted them over his lands in 
the hope that some day posterity would have 
an opportunity to enjoy what so many people 
of today are failing to enjoy because their 
fathers and forefathers wasted too many of 
Mother Nature’s valuable resources. 


E. Oswald reports that he and his friend 
Lester Beck, both of Nazareth, trapped a gray 
fox several years ago that weighed fourteen 
pounds and one ounce on a certified scale 
and was 42 inches long. 
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Editor's Note: While attending a wildlife 
conference in Connecticut early in the year, 
your editor had the pleasure of renewing his 
acquaintance with Commissioner Francis L. 
Sheane of the Board of Fisheries and Game of 
that state. Some motion pictures we saw after 
a banquet one evening turned our conversation 
toward field trials. I was interested in a ten- 
tative program for bird dog trials with pheas- 
ants that they were trying out and asked Com- 
missioner Sheane to give me the detcils. I quote 
from a letter he sent me recently: 

“As promised during our conversation at 
Hartford, I am listing herewith our tentative 
regulations for bird dog trials with pheasants. 


1. Birds of either sex may be shot. 

2. Of the birds to be liberated 10% shall 
be reserved for liberation after the trial 
under the supervision of a warden on 
grounds recommended by him. All birds to 
be liberated for shooting must be released 
15 minutes before shooting. 


3. Immediately following the trial, all 
birds killed shall be presented to the agent 
representing the Board. Each such bird shall 
be tagged by such agency and there shall 
be a fee of $6.00 charged for the rental of 
a sealing device to be used in tagging the 
birds. 

4. Only birds legally propagated by 
licensed game breeders may be shot. 

5. Only licensed persons may shoot at 
birds. 

6. Hunting licenses may be revoked for 
a period of one year for a violation of any 
of these regulations. 


Commenting on the above, Rule No. 2 is 
obviously designed to aid in restocking sur- 
rounding covers. For example—in a fifty 
bird trial, five birds are withheld for libera- 
tion after the trial, usually upon agreement 
between the attending warden and the club 
officials. 


“Rule No. 3: We intended at first to make 
a charge of $6.00 per day for the attending 
warden, but we were advised by our Attor- 
ney General that a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment would consist of supplying the official 
sealing device and tags for $6.00 with the 
warden’s services gratis. Incidentally the 
open season for these trials is from October 
Ist to the last day of February, exclusive 
of the bird hunting season, and obviously our 
wardens would be busy during the bird sea- 
son and we could not spare their services 
for supervision of field trials during this 
period. Permits are issued by the State 
Board of Fisheries and Game to regularly 
organize groups for such trials. 

“Our regulations, as noted above, are ten- 
lative, and subject to changes which may be 
made to cover various conditions which may 
levelop. Two permits were granted early 
this year to a club which had considerable 
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previous experience in operating non-shoot- 
ing trials, and I had the opportunity to attend 
on both occasions and was quite pleased with 
the results. The birds, usually a cock and a 
hen, were placed at least one hundred yards 
from the spectators, and two competitors 
with their dogs and two judges were started 
from behind a row of spectators’ automobiles. 
No professional “guns” or handlers were per- 
mitted—just ordinary hunters and their dogs. 


“The course covered about a quarter mile, 
finally winding up in the field where the 
birds had been previously placed. First dog 
to find scored a certain number of points, and 
the hunter’s ability was also scored. From 
my viewpoint at least a most interesting re- 
sult was noted—that an average of 30% of 
birds escaped unscathed during the two trials 
which, of course, is of considerable assistance 
in restocking neighboring covers; and of 
course everyone had a good time with various 
competitors joshing each other with regard 
to their ability as expert shots and with 
reference to the performance of their dogs. 


“The Club had its own set of rules which 
were to the effect that the hunter could fire 
two shots, and if he missed the companion 
hunter could then open fire. In all cases, 
however, a 25c fine was charged for each 
miss, and a $10.00 fine was imposed for 
shooting in the direction of the gallery. Com- 
petitors were warned that a $50.00 fine would 
be exacted for shooting a dog and $25.00 for 
shooting a judge.” 


Orrie E. Smith, Game Protector, ‘Fulton 
County, observed a wild turkey hen and 11 
young while plowing State Game Lands No. 
65 and later found a nest of 7 eggs. 





The above Menganser Duck tried to swallow a small ‘‘Bullhead’’ Catfish, but the 
of the fish pierced the bird’s throat and choked it te death. 





Breaking his 50 16-yard targets straight, 
Milford Baker of Manoa, Delaware. County, 
turned in the high score of the day at the 
annual spring shoot of the Philip Carson Gun 
Club over the Chelsea, Delaware County 
traps on Saturday, May 18, 1940. A. J. Mac- 
Dowell finished runner-up with a card of 49. 

Trophies were distributed on the added 
targets handicap basis, 16-yard and doubles. 
George Wilson won the high gun trophy on 
the entire card. No less than 15 members tied 
with totals of 50, including their added target 
allowances. After the second shoot-off Mrs. 
J. A. Lafore, Jr., won the trophy with Mob 
Donnelly taking down the runner-up prize. 

In the open shoot Milford Baker won the 
trophy from William Carson after two shoot- 
offs. John Carson broke 24 of his 25 distance 
handicap clays to take that prize home. Phil 
Carson and Joe Carson tied with scores of 
23 and divided second and third. A. J. Mac- 
Dowell won the high over-all on actual 
breakage with a total of 94 down—J. A. 
Donnelly. 


A report from the National Capital Skeet 
Club is interesting from the standpoint that 
in the last four North-South Shoots over 
70,000 shotgun shells were fired and not a 
single accident occurred. Seventy thousand 
rounds were fired in 8 days. Don R. Johnson, 
President of the organization, said that he 
could not give the figures representing the 
number of shells fired but that they run 
into the thousands upon thousands and he 
has yet to hear of a single gun accident. 


NEW CLUBS 
The Paisley Valley Coon Club, Carmichaels, 
Pa., James May, Secretary. 


‘*stingers’’ 
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Game Protector Leslie Wood, of Tioga County, submitted the above photograph of a Coyote 


killed by Stephen A. Clark, of Wellsboro on May 26. 


It was the first Coyote te have been 


killed in that county. 


Federal Aid in Wildlife Projects 


The Utah Department of Fish and Game 
is setting up a practical mule deer manage- 
ment program, to determine the year-long 
food requirements and preferences of the 
animals and the values and forage yield of 
native forage species utilized by deer. It 
recognizes that if fundamental feeding is 
necessary it should be done intelligently and 
economically, with a full knowledge of the 
palatability and nutritive values of the 
various and supplemental feeds. The U. S. 
Forest Service, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the Biological Survey, are cooperat- 
ing with the Game Department in the con- 
duct of the investigation. 


The California Fish and Game Commission 
has submitted plans for a comprehensive 
survey of the present status of beaver in 
California. The purpose of the survey is to 


gather information ‘on which to base a sound 
beaver management plan that will result in 
the perpetuation and wise use of this valu- 
able fur animal. 





The State of Washington Fish and Game 
Department has proposed a program for the 
acquisition of an extensive scope of land to 
be used as an elk range and wildlife refuge; 
one to be used as an antelope range and 
refuge whereon sage hen, quail, and other 
important game birds will also be benefitted. 
Another, comprising 18,000 acres, is to be set 
aside as a winter deer range. 


The New Jersey Fish and Game Depart- 
ment is vitally interested in devising some 
means of producing cottontail rabbits for 
redistribution throughout various covers in 
the State. There are indications that in 
certain areas careful management may pro- 
duce rabbits in sufficient abundance to per- 
mit trapping of a surplus for redistribution. 
A forty acre field has been fenced and a full 
time investigator will be assigned to study 
technics, keep records, and perform other 
duties on the area and elsewhere, incidental 
to rabbit management in the State. 





JULY 


The North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development proposes to fence 
and post a deer and wild turkey refuge which 
has played an important part in deer conser- 
vation within the State and which now con- 
stitutes an important seed stock refuge. 


The Vermont Fish and Game Service will 
use Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration funds 
to conduct a survey of the fur resources of 
the Lake Champlain country. The muskrat 
is the most important fur animal of the 
region and attention will be centered upon 
obtaining information on methods of trap- 
ping and the economic importance of wild 
fur to local trappers and fur dealers. The 
effects of the spring trapping season on popu- 
lations will be determined by a study of the 
breeding habits, with particular reference to 
average size of litters and survival rates of 
the young. Specimens will be collected to 
determine the best seasons for harvesting 
the fur crop. 


To solve a critical deer and elk wintering 
problem, the Colorado Game and Fish Com- 
mission will acquire 800 acres of land in 
Grand County. The area under consideration 
now furnishes winter forage for big game 
animals and steps will be taken to increase 
the supply. 


The ringneck pheasont, the sharp-tailed 
grouse, and the Hungarian partridge are im- 
portant game species in North Dakota. The 
North Dakota State Game and Fish Depart- 
ment has submitted a Federal Aid project 
to study the factors influencing the survival 
of the three species. Information obtained 
from the investigation will be used in for- 
mulating sound game management practices. 


The Tennessee Department of Conservation 
proposes a two-fold program, restoring of 
deer once abundant in Tennessee. The De- 
partment of Conservation will improve a deer 
refuge purchased under Federal Aid. De- 
velopment of a dog and deer proof fence 
will initiate the development program on the 
area. A seed stock herd of fifty deer will 
be established and as the herd increases, 
surplus animals will be used as foundation 
stock in various parts of the State. 


The Ohio Division of Conservation and 
Natural Resources will establish a ruffed 
grouse management area in the southeastern 
part of the State. About 1,400 acres of 
abandoned and submarginal farm lands will 
be leased and improved for the benefit of 
ruffed grouse, deer and small game. 


The State Game and Fish Commission has 
submitted plans for a survey and inventory 
of the wildlife resources of Mississippi. Sec- 
tions of the State will be studied to determine 
the present population and distribution of the 
principal game and fur species. The effects 
of hunting pressure, changing agricultural 
practices, drainage, and depletion of timber 
supplies will be considered in the survey, 
and where possible, practical methods of 
restoration will be outlined. 
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In 1939 the Idaho Fish and Game Depart- 
ment conducted a Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration project to transplant beaver that 
were interfering with farming practices to 
areas where their activities would not be 
detrimental. The program was so successful 
that they have proposed the continuation of 
the work under a new project. This plan 
calls for the transplanting of an additional 
1,500 beaver. All beaver will be tagged and 
records will be kept regarding the date, place 
and habitat where the beavers were caught 
and similar data on the place of release. The 
U. S. Forest Service and the Biological Sur- 
vey will cooperate in this project. 


The North Dakota Fish and Game Depart- 
ment recently submitted plans for the de- 
velopment of the 640 acre Morton County 
Upland Game Refuge near Bismarck. 


Some of the State Game Refuges and 
National Forests in Arkansas possess excel- 
lent conditions for wild turkeys, but at the 
present have insufficient seed stock. To 
remedy this condition, the Arkansas Game 
and Fish Commission will use Federal Aid 
funds to purchase wild turkeys for release 
on five areas totaling one hundred sixty- 
seven thousand acres. 


The Nebraska Game, Forest and Parks 
Commission has submitted a project to re- 
habilitate quail in the State. 


On May 29 the Senate passed the Wheeler 
Bill (S. 3739) amending the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act clarifying the ownership of projects 
completed under the provision of the Act. 
The Bill has heretofore been set out in full 
in a previous letter. Montana Federation 
groups will be pleased over the passage of 
this amendment because as a matter of fact 
it was introduced to cover the situation that 
exists there. The amendment makes clear 
and certain that any project completed is 
the property of the State and must be ad- 
ministered by the State. It is probable that 
the Bill will be passed by the House this 
session which will be prolonged now be- 
cause of the national defense tax bill. 


The Michigan Department of Conservation 
has reached a conclusion that their present 
regulations relative to the length of time 
game may be kept after the season is too 
short, and that the present regulations im- 
pose a needless hardship on law-abiding 
sportsmen who want to keep their legally 
killed game for longer periods of time. 


The legislature will be asked to enact an 
amendment to the game laws whereby any 
hunter at the close of the open season could 
take his kill of game to the nearest district 
headquarters of the conservation department 
for registration. There it would be sealed 
with metal, self-locking seals. Possession of 
the game then would be legal as long as the 
seals were attached. 


Resident and Non-Resident Hunters’ Licenses Years 1937-1938 
COUNTY RESIDENT NON-RESIDENT 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
PM re a 5 oS inn Dh Cees ent 3962 4394 58 53 
pS PENA RY ooh ns hn 42228 46539 86 80 
ASO os 5 5 5 aa cea RR ho sss 8285 9649 27 39 
pn RS REA SSIRRE arere= ( Fate i Ce eg a 9277 9860 97 92 
Beutwe 6s ee is <a iaees os teers 6111 6512 134 128 
Die i ee ea aioe oe vinwv ss 18061 19347 11 20 
PRUUG ars ihn casts ee es he veces awa oie én 12164 13274 22 33 
pi i i SRL A Ate Ra es a 6346 7350 146 96 
POUT as Se es chi was Nod oe KORO 9103 8647 131 134 
ie Gk oh eae Se eek ita sate 9119 9959 76 90 
Cami su a as ek eee awia-aa wed 17473 19071 22 20 
CO ae os ee Oo ic os o's oa ace 1332 1334 234 240 
CRP is er ec Ie a's 5 ie Kewl 5425 5537 10 19 
COMME ey sco ws cae ee i ake os on eue 8461 9133 53 22 
COU og oc ak St aw aoe ee te 10269 11157 52 60 
CR ee ys ns esau 6265 7010 102 160 
CO a ee kris ead is pairs ce sana 11174 11954 155 149 
CHA rc. ity ec dacee de ives scdave 5547 5931 84 80 
Colusa ivi sess di aodit)  ey S e a erae 5909 6197 17 14 
Cro hce os is ca i eee wean 9081 10707 115 114 
CCl So as wis) ata 6904 8186 9 13 
DIGU so ia os ox Tue en diet See wes 12223 13752 39 40 
TGs kn ee ae oe ck Caiem ate es 8235 6599 26 39 
Bim See ey ss eee eS ibe ers 5230 5425 184 107 
Erte Fee, See cee ee aew ss jabs 12774 15020 158 160 
I ure Sac guts ac enw 5 ok ae A o8 ees 14029 14075 50 56 
es ogre aus wane a Sale 2649 1550 132 139 
ESE RED IS Seis ely, Nou iin TOPE ES 5319 7613 56 90 
MRE aass is age IG a ie a 2270 1917 13 24 
SOSA RR Se onec ee. AE CUNES PR ASE ra 2946 3861 20 20 
SSS ETE EE TONE, SRE EET 5732 6025 44 50 
ER SRB ee Sn A ae A 9418 10521 46 60 
ac care «eek oe cele y oceiwate 7711 8834 97 136 
ES ik. Sauces, OS EE, was eas 2214 2462 10 15 
NR ics hiro 0 ohiaged Yee eeeh 12192 13512 23 31 
EE OTT OER ee PET TEN 18451 21037 19 30 
ES TET Sie Re er err 8037 9104 328 322 
RES RE eS AAR OR Ore 6615 8152 8 9 
i i ed ae « gulae «4 10006 10434 41 35 
ei i ae ale eal aT | elec ese 23207 26019 37 37 
RET on, ok eo ase eres cee Ore oe 10396 11537 80 86 
MR eG, Se ice ge epee ere 9140 9733 551 452 
8 Pes il ar sik ck Oh Valabis ors . 9609 10457 416 438 
I iit li aie Nae ee EN eh TS 5424 5933 24 18 
PRS el ooo meg re 8 te 4794 4853 237 203 
TR a yma rosave 18169 18478 12 20 
Oe, Cosa. vuescdevebebeee 1664 1798 7 8 
IE ee eek ss a vps ola © a wietne O's 12563 13351 149 160 
ERS ee Pe 10105 10342 6 7 
a a dik cas Lia ake wks wales BENS ns 2801 3283 8 13 
ac aE og wa eae aa 15173 17630 192 171 
EER SIN A eR IER th on 1663 1554 647 512 
WE ee Sys dey SO ematD ace wreeige 3758 4171 483 384 
i es pce 14265 16390 4 5 
DAIS EN ee Re RA) ea. <a ee TP 2421 2606 1 6 
Do oc MN Sek wig 9070 9825 31 61 
DR ea a bs ws a ean nea eees ov et 56 1352 1347 22 14 
MD oa i RNA a Seba keen cee ae 3155 3795 84 52 
We ig i cs VON beak ose cad Bea OS 5497 5737 270 190 
RE hs oa ss CROs sees er teens 2944 4007 13 14 
Tn ee oa ae Cae mtae 7329 8234 164 246 
WRN is os oak ee ety Lawns oo ees 5440 5861 391 423 
WR ses Cd eR. OS onde was 13691 16243 80 100 
Wea eee si aces Saws 3603 3574 95 90 
WR orcs here weeds se Sdcen 22893 25145 94 65 
WOU wil a Ayla os bee's Se chee 2360 2447 12 18 
Wm ie ee oe as 13925 16020 40 40 
Department of Revenue ................ 3303 2135 1272 732 
"TR sis & ence eae ee ca as oa 598261 654146 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION — COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
LANDS OWNED AND CONTROLLED 


DIVISION 


QaAe0aAtp 


Total 


May 31, 1930 
(Acres) 


17,473 
27,650 
54,631 
33 751 
117,513 
30,383 
31,793 





313,194 





May 31, 1934 
(Acres) 


21,416 
46,309 
125,667 
66,535 
185.739 
55,224 
29,416 





530,306 


May 31, 1938 
(Acres) 


60.800 
77,082 
144,397 
109,165 
203,077 
79,267 
79,374 





753,162 


May 31, 1940 
(Acres) 


107,201 
119,441 
157,391 
129,211 
225,423 
103,909 
113,883 


956,459 
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When released from suppression, Wild Grapes grow in profusion. 


The Game Commission Improves its Land Holdings 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ing, the rights of both the landowner and 
the hunter protected, and sportsmen and 
landowners guided in a cooperative set-up, 
the Commission in 1936 inaugurated its Co- 
operative Farm-Game Program, explained in 
some detail in previous issues of the Game 
News. The program was intended not only 
as demonstration areas, but also to improve 
hunting conditions in the more intensively- 
cultivated and thickly populated sections in 
the southeastern part of the State near Phila- 
delphia, and in the southwestern part near 
Pittsburgh. 


nat 


During the hunting season of 1938, an 
estimated 20,767 hunters spent 41,534 hunter- 
days on the 59 Cooperative Farm-Game Pro- 
jects, which totalled 73,825 acres during that 
hunting season. It is estimated that 73,034 
pieces of game were killed on these projects, 
or approximately one piece per acre. 


During the hunting season of 1939 an esti- 
mated 41,100 hunters enjoyed the 83 Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game Propects which totalled 
131,467 acres in that season. Of this area 
94.628 acres were open to hunting and the 
remainder consisted of Safety Zones, num- 
bering 1,625, and in Refuge units, numbering 


Gates like these guard certain remote roads into Game Lands to give Wildlife further protection. 
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891. An estimate of the game kill during the 
season reached a total of 64,192, which is one 
piece of game for every two acres of the 
total project area, or one piece for every 1% 
acre of area open to public hunting. 

During the 1938 season, 9,360 pieces of game 
were released on the projects, and during the 
1939 season 8,112 pieces. 


More than 100 acres of game food plots 
were either purchased or planted in small 
areas on these Farm-Game Projects each 
year of the biennium. The plots were small 
in size, and well scattered in order to offer 
maximum benefits to the wildlife on the area. 
Winter feeding was carried on where neces- 
sary on the projects, and during the hunting 
seasons Deputy Game Protectors were em- 
ployed to patrol the areas. 


Special Wildlife Projects 


An act of the 1939 Legislature provides 
for the creation of such Special Wildlife 
Refuge Projects “as may be sponsored, estab- 
lished, and maintained by any regular sports- 
men’s organization working in behalf of the 
public interest and the conservation of wild- 
life with the written consent and approval 
of the owner, or lessee, or other persons in 
responsible control of the land as utilized, 
to cooperate with the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission in the furtherance of its game 
management program.” 


Final plans for the above set-up were not 
completed until early August, 1939, and the 
deadline for establishing projects is fixed by 
law for October Ist. Twenty-nine projects in 
20 different counties were signed up and 
established last fall, the 29 projects aggregat- 
ing, 17,458 acres, with 2,570 acres in 34 
refuges, and 38 safety zones, totalling 378 
acres, leaving 14,510 acres open to public 
hunting. Six new projects totalling 1,500 acres 
were added in 1940. A number of additional 
ones are under consideration. 


For the sake of uniformity, the Game Com- 
mission furnishes the application and agree- 
ment forms as well as the refuge and safety 
zone posters. The only regular expenditure 
by the Commission consists of safety zone 
and refuge posters. Fifty thousand of each 
were produced, at a very nominal cost, by a 
WPA project located in Harrisburg. Field 
men of the Commission assist, in connection 
with their regular duties, in the protection 
of the projects, and in furnishing advice and 
information on establishment and develop- 
ment. 


At the end of the year a questionnaire 
was mailed to the different clubs that spon- 
sored projects in 1939, and from the returns 
(about 70%) the following information was 
gathered: One-half of the clubs planned to 
expand present projects and also establish 
new ones. All the lessors agreed to allow 
fence rows, stream banks, etc., to grow and 
to cooperate with the organizations in plant- 
ing such material as grains, trees, and shrubs. 
No violations of refuges or safety zones were 
reported. Nearly all organizations reported 
that they were carrying out systematic win- 
ter feeding where there was a deficiency in 
natural foods. All:reports had the highest 
praise for the program. 


The future of this new program under proper 
management and control seems to be unlimited. 
The educational value to the public alone is 
tiemendcus, and should provide an enormous 
return to the sportsmen and the cooperating 
landowners in succeeding years. The future 
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value to sportsmen, if the program becomes 
«widespread enough in the small game counties, 
will be in the leftover seed stock from tha 
refuges and the new hunting areas that will be 
opened up, relieving pressure on territory now 
open. The game feeding, planting, and coopera- 
tion of the landowner will also pay big divi- 
dends in increased wildlife populations. It like- 
wise has great possibilities in creating a better 
farmer-sportsman relationship. 


Looking Ahead 


The policy of the Game Commission is to 
do everything possible through its Division 
of Game Land Management, to improve the 
living conditions for wildlife on all areas 
under its control. The Commission, there- 
fore, plans to continue the expansion of 
developmental activities as extensively as 
possible with funds which can be budgeted 
for the purpose, and with the use of relief 
labor. The Commission likewise will con- 
tinue to cooperate with other Federal 
agencies, such as the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice and the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. 


It is obviously impossible for the Commis- 
sion to do everything necessary on all lands. 
Others interested in the program must help 
if we are to continue to maintain our present 
abundance of wildlife. It is very pleasing 
to the Commission to find that a great many 
organizations have been quite active in this 
connection during the past few years. Many 
are establishing Special Wildlife Projects, 
raising game birds, planting food plots, car- 
rying on winter feeding activities, controlling 
predators, and operating other useful pro- 
jects. It is only through the combined activi- 
ties of all interested groups that the maxi- 
mum results can be obtained. 








THE COOPERATIVE 
FARM - GAME PROGRAM 


The Commission’s Cooperative Farm-Game 
Program is now being conducted on a much 
more selective basis than was the case during 
the first few years. The plan has worked out 
exceedingly well, evidenced by the innumer- 
able favorable reports from both landowners 
and sportsmen after each of the past several 
hunting seasons. Now, however, the opinion 
seems more or less general that greater effort 
should be put forth to give the Special Wild- 
life Project Program a thorough try-out. 
This latter program is somewhat similar to 
the Cooperative Farm-Game Program with 
the exception that agreements covering the 
hunting rights of groups of farms, or in fact 
any lands, are between the landowners and 
sportsmen’s organizations; whereas in the Co- 


operative Farm-Game Program, the agree- 


ments are between landowners and the Game 
Commission. In other words, this Special 
Wildlife Project Program is the sportsmen’s 
own plan, and every association should try to 
develop one or more of them in their vicinity 
because it is applicable to the entire State. 

In compliance with the Commission’s in- 
structions, efforts are being made to expand 
Cooperative Farm-Game Units which now 
have an area of less than 1,000 acres. The 
intent is to increase those units to a more 
economical size, both from the standpoint of 
protection and game management. In addition, 
consideration is being given to the advisabil- 
ity of establishing a few new projects in 
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Various relief agencies have helped to improve roads, trails, and general conditions for Wildlife 
immeasurably. 


several of the twenty-seven counties in which 
the program is applicable. Extreme care, in 
this connection, is being exercised in select- 
ing the best locations or sites. 


At the present time, there are 84 projects 
established in 26 of the Cooperative Farm- 
Game Counties. They comprise 1636 farms, 
with a total of 135,552 acres. Philadelphia is 
the only county in which no project has been 
established, and it is thought that there is 
scarcely no possibility of securing one in 
this county. 


Since the Farm-Game Program was adopt- 
ed in 1936, the Commission secured agree- 
ments covering a total of 137,768 acres. Dur- 
ing that time, due to the sale of farms and 
for other permissible reasons, there has been 
a reduction by cancellation of agreements of 
2,216 acres, or only 1%% of the total area 


leased. This loss, spread over a four-year 
period, is so small that it is evident proof 
of the satisfaction with which the plan has 
been received by farmers and sportsmen 
alike —R. A. McCachran. 





In a quick dragnet action that took wild 
duck bootleggers in Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi unawares, 110 sellers of 
migratory waterfowl were recently brought 
into State and Federal courts and received 
an aggregate of more than $4,500 in fines 
and 280 days in jail. The cases were the 
result of almost 8 months of intensive un- 
dercover investigations by Biological Survey 
game management agents and State game 
officers. 





Food Plots planted adjacent te woodland cover are extensively used by Wildlife. 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 


R VOIGHT reecntly had some very interesting notes in Spur 
bout the hunts pursuing other quarry than the fox: 

“So it is that, out the plains country, from the muddy waters of 
the Missouri River westward to the Rampart Range of the Rockies, 
and from the meandering flow of the Platte south to the Mexican 
border, gentlemen and ladies, who would cultivate or retain a 
true hunter’s seat and wind-beaten cheeks, have taken quite 
philosophically—if not naturally—to such quarry as is to be had. 


“Of the more than one hundred accredited hunts, listed in the 
most recent Roster of the Hunts of American, at least six tell 
of chasing coyotes almost exclusively; a seventh advises that it 
devotes much of its time to hunting wildcats and wild bears; and 
an eighth names the mountain lion as its part-time quarry. 


“While the coyote hunt has the edge on other American devia- 
tions of the formal chase, it by no means has a complete monopoly. 
Qut of Fort Bliss, near El Paso, Texas, the First Cavalry Division 
Hunt has at its disposal an almost unlimited wild range type 
country that takes in a couple of mountain chains and the high 
Hueco plateau as well as miles upon miles of open prairie. In the 
more rugged areas are mountain lions as well as coyotes. 


“Down South, the Infantry School Hunt at Fort Benning, Georgia 
—the only hunt outside of coyote territory that is here considered— 
the military sportsmen appear deliberately to have developed varia- 
tions of the chase, despite a comparative plenty of red and gray 
foxes. 


“Here the hunt practically riots in variety. Last season alone, 
the hunt brought to bay eight bobcats, thirteen boars, and a 
number of ‘coons, in addition to several foxes. Major H. M. 
Henderson, Master of Fox Hounds, tells that the hounds for some 
years have shown little discrimination, but will run either foxes 
or wildcats as they happen to strike trail. The cats usually stay 
fairly close to the swamplands, and run in short circles that do 
not provide a great deal of action for the horsemen. The thrill 
lies in the music of the hounds on the line. On the last hunt of 
the year two bobcats were routed from cover and killed after 
runs of about an hour each. 


“A professional huntsman and whippers-in are employed, and the 
kennels are established on the broad acres of the Diamond K Ranch. 
The field is composed largely of the sons and daughters and grand- 
children of the families known in the earlier era as Empire Build- 


ORIGIN OF FLOODS 


T is a matter of record that William Penn, who was the founder 

of Pennsylvania, included in his recommendations to home 
seekers, that from an economic standpoint, it would be the part 
cf wisdom to retain forever in Forest, not less than one-fourth of 
all lands opened to settlement and that this one-fourth thus retained 
be on the hillside or on stony parts that were not well adapted to 
agricultural pursuits. The recommendations though timely and 
wise, were not heeded. 


The settler was given a free hand and he abused the privilege to 
en unreasonable degree, and I will here add that in all probability 
no nation ever made a more costly error in its pioneer development. 
In recent years we have passed through flood conditions unparalled 
in our history, A heavy toll has been taken of human life and a 
property destruction that mounts into staggering figures. Penn- 
sylvania, by reason of its geographical position and its natural 
formation has sustained the greater losses when compared with 
other states located within the flood zone. 


It is also by reason of those same natural conditions the greatest 
contributor to the fun of destruction. Floods are caused by water 
that runs from land that will not hold it in check by absorption. 
Both farm and woodlands are contributors, but the latter is com- 
partively small; in either instance, the steeper the hillside the 
greater the run off. Briefly, I will attempt an analysis of the 
s:tuation in our State of Pennsylvania. We have about nine million 
acres of mountain lands, better known as the unseated districts. 
There is also about three million acres included in farm enclosures. 
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« « « By W. Newbold Ely, Jr., M.F.H. 


ers of the West. Weekdays they are railroad, mining and banking 
folk, but week-ends they are simply correctly garbed and mounted 
sports-lovers out to try their darndest to run down an amazingly 
cunning quary. 

“In the field will be found the customary scattering of young 
men and women from the ranch houses that here and there dot 
the wide sweep of open hunting country. These youngsters give 
the first clew to the visitor that the hunting isn’t going to be 
quite the same as at, say, the Cheshire Hunt, near Unionville, 
Pennsylvania, where Plunket Stewart is Master. For the Arapahoe 
Hunts’ rural guests are clad in cowboy boots with high heels, 
wear broad-brimmed sombreros and dungarees, and sit typical 
Western saddles cinched onto hardy cow ponies. 


“Out of sight of the kennels, the absence of close vegetation 
makes one wonder where game possibly could be found and, if it 
exists there, how and on what it could survive. For the terrain 
looks bare and uninviting to any sort of life. The prairie rolls 
and billows on all sides like a lazily swelling sea. Here and there 
it is cut by gulches that are dry as a bone except during the 
spring thaw. Occasional cotton-woods and dwarf willows suck a 
precarious living from the forbidding soil, but foiliage appears 
plentiful only on the slopes of the distant mountains. 


“A tough, wiry grass grows in summer, and occasionally the way 
lies along the stubble of a last year’s wheatfield. The going under- 
foot becomes a bit rocky in spots, and cactus makes its appearance 
here and there. This isn’t the treelike cactus of Arizona, but the 
dwarfed, groundhugging type that Texans call prickly pear. 


“Shortly after the field meets, a wily old dog coyote’s trail is 
picked up in one of the all but invisible paths, or runs, which he 
frequents in his never ending hunt for prairie rabbits for food. 
The hounds may follow two or three miles of fairly cold trail before 
approaching close enough to provide an occasional sight of the 
quarry ghosting in and out of incredibly thin cover. 


“Efforts have been made by some of the Western hunts to import 
foxes, but these invariably have ended in failure. The Artillery 
Hunt tried this some years ago at Fort Sill, but the foxes simply 
couldn’t adapt themselves to the living conditions found on the 
slopes of the old granite hills called the Wichita Mountains, or on 
the plains where they had to compete with the coyotes for a liveli- 
hood. Similar attempts of the Cavalry School at Fort Riley ended 
in failure.” 










« « By Capt. G. W. Dillin 


Now a word on the part the mountain system plays in the matter 
of floods. The several great rivers of Pennsylvania are formed 
mainly by the multitude of springs that rise in the mountains and 
foot hills. These springs flow into streams that eventually reach 
the rivers and become the integral part. It has not been so long 
ago that our great mountain system was clothed with heavy forest. 
The great conifers and hard woods seemed endless and inex- 
haustible. The humus covering of leaf mold was from three to 
seven inches deep—a great sponge-like carpet that not only retained 
the rainfall and the melting snow, but also held in check the biting 
frost, reducing its grip on mother earth to a negative quantity. 
Thus no excessive run-off was possible and as a matter of reason 
the supply of water necessary for a constant spring flow was re- 
tained in nature’s great storehouse, the forest. 


But a change came—the lumbermen and tanners stripped the 
mountains and hills of their giant trees. The forest fire that fol- 
lowed completed the destruction. In a comparatively short time 
our great mountain system was stripped of its all. Sixty years 
after the commercial invasion, seventy percent of our mountain 
area was reduced to desert, a breeding ground for floods and a 
prolific contributor to the cause of a diminished summer water 
supply that has become too often a serious state problem. Greed, 
ignorance and the appalling indifference of our State Government 
that prevailed a few decades ago, doubtless added much to the 
serious conditions of today. Seeds of destruction were sown; the 
seeds have grown and have contributed enormously to the amazing 
harvest we now behold. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“A check of the song and insectivorous 
birds that nested at No. 33 Headquarters 
shows a return of all species except the 
flickers and waxwings.”—Game Protector 
Elmer Pilling, Centre County. 


As of May 27 Roland Turley, Game Protec- 
tor, Bedford County, reported 9 turkey hens 
hatching at Propagating Area No. 4. The first 
young turkeys within the Propagation Area 
on State Game Lands No. 92 were observed 
on May 25. There were two hens with four 
and five chicks respectively. 


“On May 21 we had a forest fire near 
Game Lands No. 63. Many little rabbits and 
a number of grouse emerged from the flames 
and after the fire died out I stayed to locate 
nests and young birds but did not find any.” 
—Edward Shaw, Game Protector, Clarion 
County. 


Raymond M. Sickles, Game Protector, 
Crawford County, writes on May 27 that 
several young broods of ducks have been 
seen and one Canadian goose has hatched 
out 8 young. 


“Guide for Trapping and Care and Market- 
ing of Raw Furs” is owned, published and 
distributed by The Animal Trap Company 
of America at 50c each, postage paid. This 
guide contains a wealth of information on 
care of trapping equipment and shows how 
to avoid waste in preparing pelts for market. 
We stated in the May issue that this book 
was being sold by Harry LaDue. We are 
glad to make the above correction. 


“Some men from Glen Valley Camp near 
here today brought me a fawn and told how 
they had found it. They were going up 
Jordan Run where they saw something strug- 
gling ahead which they thought were two 
foxes. Upon going closer they found a fox 
trying to kill a fawn. Upon seeing them the 
fox ran. They did not see the mother of the 
fawn and did not know what to do, so they 
brought it to me. As the fawn was unhurt 
I asked them to take it back where they 
found it as no doubt the mother was not far 
off. This they did.”—Game Protector Ernest 
Hunsinger, Potter County. 


“While going over turkey area No. 1, S.G. 
R., No. 504-A, I came upon a 5% foot black- 
snake that had been inside the area and 
attempted to crawl out and in doing so 
crawled about 12 inches through an inch 
mesh of poultry netting, got tight and in 
making an attempt to free itself interwove 
itself through six of the inch meshes and 
became so tight it died in the attempt. I do 
not see how it was able to weave itself so 
tightly into the wire because I had a stick 
and tried to remove it but could not. The 
remainder of its body was too thick to pass 
through the inch mesh. According to the 
way the leaves were torn around it must 
have put up a desperate struggle to free 
itself.".—Game Protector Harold E. Russell, 
Perry County. 
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“This is the one that was almost shot by poor Mortimer 


Several wildlife experts of the Texas Game, 
Fish and Oyster Commission will lecture be- 
fore classes in the conservation of natural 
resources at the 24 Texas colleges which 
will offer the course, this summer. Nine 
other states and federal agencies will co- 
operate in the course which has proved so 
popular that it has, in three years, grown 
from a one-insttiution affair to the point 
where two dozen schools are presenting the 
study of the needs of natural resource con- 
servation. 
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rest his soul!’’ 


Trappers in the United States send approxi- 
mately $65,000,000,000 worth of furs to mar- 
kets every year. 


More than 554,000 pelts worth more than 
$1,910,000 weer shipped from Alaska to fur 
centers in the United States last year, accord- 
ing to the Biological Survey. The average 
value of the pelts taken from fifteen kinds 
of fur animals ranged from 5c for hares to 
$37.50 for lynxes. This represents the work 
of some 8,000 trappers. 





SUMMARY OF THE LANDS OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE GAME COMMISSION 

















MAY 31, 1940 
Total Area | Refuges Open Hunting 
(Acres) | No. | Acres (Acres) 
State Game Lands (152 Blocks) ........... 636,680 154 59,657 577,023 
Primary Refuges on Other Public Lands (84) | 62,543 84 62,543 18,235xx 
18,235xx | 
(Total State Forests 1,654,806) 
(Total Allegheny National Forest 431,502) 
Auxiliary State Game Refuge Projects 
General Classification (61) .............. 54,584 71 14,212 40,372 
Farm-Game Classification (84) .......... 135,551 | 880 7,010 98,402* 
Special Wildlife Refuge Projects (35).... 18,983 42 2,702 15,816** 
Dog Training (4) and Archery Preserves (2) 4,920 
# (2,935) | | 
Game Propagation Areas (75) ............ 26,948 75 26,948 | 
(Exclusive of Wild Turkey Areas) | 
495 Separate Blocks located in 66 Counties.| 956,459 | 1,306 | 173,072 749,848 





* 1,656 Safety Zones total 30,139 acres. 
** 45 Safety Zones total 465 acres. 


# 2 Preserves located on State Game Lands total 1,985 acres. 
xx The 18,235 acres represent the open hunting area on Tobyhanna Military Reservation, 


in addition to the 3 refuges leased from the U. S. War Department. 
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W.P.A. planting Ringneck Pheasant holding pen of the Erie County Sportsmen’s Association. 


GROUSE TALK 
By MARSHALL BELL 


_ Ability of ruffed grouse to survive and 
hold their own in many covers, in defiance 
of relentless pursuit by all kinds of enemies, 
is to me one of the very wonderful and in- 
teresting subjects in connection with reflec- 
tions and reminiscences on wildlife. Never 
have I seen a more interesting example of 
this than during a part of the open season 
just past, and I trust that what I am about 
to relate may give cheer to some of those 
who fear the grouse is doomed to early ex- 
tinction. 


Some 35 years ago, the valley of a certain 
large creek and its tributaries, not over 20 
to 25 miles distant from one of our large 
industrial centers in Pennsylvania, was one 
of my favorite hunting grounds. The sur- 
rounding grapevine clad hillsides were and 
still are prodigiously steep and rough, but 
the birds were there. In those days of no 
bag limits or very liberal ones, the hard 
hunting conditions were disregarded. In 
those days this section was what we would 
now call inaccessible, in terms of modern 
transportation. Our approach was then by 
train to the nearest station and then walk or 
take a buggy for 6 to 8 miles. We thought 
nothing of long walks and drives to the 
hunting ground and the size of the bag 
usually fully repaid the effort. But to come 
to the point; ground was being broken at the 
railway station nearest to our hunting ter- 
ritory for tremendous manufacturing plants, 
and a large acreage still nearer was being 
laid out for company towns, so my brother 
and I abandoned this locality and for many 
years transferred our grouse activities to 
more distant places. 


Since that time, the population immediately 
adjacent to the old hunting ground has in- 
creased many hundred fold, the former 
country roads that led to it are now a net- 
work of modern highways, and the setting 


for complete extermination of game has been 
exactly right for a long time. 


This fall, having heard poor reports as to 
the prospect for birds in our usual places, 
and with the size of the legal bag so small 
anyhow, we decided to hunt comfortably 
closer to home and within easy driving dis- 
tance back and forth each day. 


Out of curiosity we began by revisiting the 
old hunting ground of our more youthful 
days just to look it over. Upon visiting the 
old likely spots is was a very great surprise 
and gratification to find very nearly, if not 
altogether as many birds in those hills as 
when we had left that country many, many 
years ago. Considering the changed condi- 
tions as to increased nearby population, ease 
of access, and the ever increasing deluge of 
hunters from thousands of new homes a few 
miles distant, it seems almost incredible that 
we found birds in spots in their former 
quantities. On some days we raised as many 
or more birds as in those times when our 
coats were pretty heavy at the end of a day. 


But now comes the explanation. With all 
those birds around we failed to get our 
modest legal daily limit with any degree of 
regularity, simply because it was almost im- 
possible to approach within shooting range. 
For many years I have stoutly maintained 
that the grouse is gradually but surely be- 
coming a wilder bird by nature. Year after 
year certainly a large part of those left over 
from the open season have survived by rea- 
son of their wilder and more nervous in- 
dividual temperament. Is it not reasonable 
to assume that these individual characteris- 
tics are transmitted to their offspring through 
natural influences of heredity? 

As fast dogs and fast horses are products 
of careful selection of their ancestors for 
speed, so, I claim, are grouse becoming gradu- 
ally wilder through natural selection, based 
on the survival of the fittest. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the average grouse 
of today is a far wilder bird than were its 
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ancestors 20, 10, or even 5 years ago, and 
that in time it may become so unapproach- 
able as the present day prairie chicken. We 
would at times raise ten or a dozen birds in a 
comparatively short distance without getting 
within range of any of them and in the case 
of the few that lay close before the point, 
most of them had one leg previously broken 
by some other hunter, which made them 
loathe to rise. 


If this self developed instinct of increasing 
wildness continues in the future as I think it 
has in the comparatively recent past, the 
gunner will never exterminate the grouse. 
For my part I hope he may become wilder 
and wilder from year to year and survive 
forever. After 45 years of chasing this 
splendid bird I am ready to admit that he 
is getting too smart for me, and more power 
to him. At least if we can not get within 
shooting distance of him we will not suffer 
the remorse which comes each season in 
seeing badly wounded birds fly on. It is a 
deep satisfaction to know, from the experi- 
ence of last fall, that the grouse in the old 
hunting ground referred to have held their 
own against all comers and under the most 
trying conditions. It is my opinion that they 
will last in interesting quantities in the 
steeper and more rugged covers as long as do 
the wooded hills in which they live. 





Phenology » » an Aid to Wildlife 


Management 
(Continued from Page 8) 


tify common wildflowers is the outstanding 
requisites for qualification. Any person or 
society interested in assisting in this study 
is invited to correspond with the Executive 
Secretary, Committee on Education and 
Participation in Science, American Philo- 
sophical Society, 104 South Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


To collect phenological data on wild flowers 
and animals will give point to many a ramble 
through the woods or fields for many people. 
After all, in these troubled times there is 
nothing better than active participation in 
an enjoyable and profitable study to clear 
our minds for awhile of undesirable subjects. 





THE READING BUCK 


(Continued from Page 12) 


thought he had struck that crippled deer 
that had been hanging around his farm. One 
rainy night coming home a deer had crossed 
the road but its foot had slipped and his car 
had bumped it. Going down to where it had 
happened, and in the woods some distance 
Jim found the decaying carcass of Molly. 
which he buried. But Mike still- came back 
at intervals, by this time a nice big buck, but 
at the first crack of the guns in he would 
come either to the wagon shed or the alders 
along the creek, until after the danger was 
over. 


Then came last fall. Old Jim was out 
doing some chores and hearing a shot in the 
little cove meant nothing to him until, look- 
ing up, he saw the once proud and alert 
Mike painfully dragging himself toward his 
faithful refuge, the wagon shed, which he 
barely made, falling as he got in. Poor Jim 
did not know what to do but covered him 
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up with straw. Jim was up early the next 
morning to see if anything could be done. 
About that time you fellows put in your ap- 
pearance. Now, can you wonder why Jim 
was mad, fellows? According to law that 
buck is the Baron’s, but which one of you 
wants to ask Old Jim for it?” “I do feel a 
little cheap, said the Baron, “but remember 
it was a legal buck and was on State land, 
and I knew nothing about it being Old Jim’s 
pet.” 

Well, we left the matter in George’s hands, 
knowing he would work it out some way. 
Sure enough that night up came George with 
the Reading Buck on the running board of 
his car, and what a beauty he was. “Well,’ 
said George, “Old Jim feels better now after 
I explained that you fellows did not know 
that Mike was a privileged buck and no 
doubt would not have shot him, but I would 
suggest that you have the head mounted and 
give it to him for his continued good will.” So 
just recently we took it out to him. It now 
adorns his living room wall and in our 
hearts is a hallowed spot for an intelligent 
animal and a man with a seemingly rough 
exterior but a kind, true heart within. 





A young deer jumped through the glass 
door of the Post Office in Elkins Park re- 
cently. Startled passersby gaped in amanze- 
ment as the deer, appearing from the direc- 
tion of a quarry up the highway, raced across 
Old York Road, near Church Road, and, as 
if in panic, headed straight for the door. 

“He crashed right through the full-length 
plate-glass panel,” reported Thomas Hoffman, 
16, of 8019 York Road. 

Ogontz firemen and police rescued the cut 
and bleeding animal and hustled it off to a 
veterinarian. 





A REVIEW 

The new book on Building Bird Houses 
by Paul V. Champion, published by the 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, for 
$1.25 is not only well illustrated but contains 
a great many line plates showing just how 
to construct various types of houses. The 
construction directions are simple and easy 
to follow and are so completely supplement- 
ed by clear working drawings that the most 
inexperienced craftsman will have little dif- 
ficulty in following them. Mr. Champion 
gives directions for placing the houses in- 
telligently, too, providing excellent photos 
showing them in place, and he tells how to 
keep them clean for the comfort of their 
occupants. Much of the interesting informa- 
tion about birds which he has gathered finds 
its way into the discussions which precede 
the construction directions of each house. 





Harold E. Russell, Game Protector, Perry 
County, saw an old turkey hen with eight 
young on Friday, May 24. 





The development of 8,494 small water areas 
in three southern Provinces of Canada, under 
a program sponsored by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment with the passage of the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act of 1935, is an important 
supplement to the national waterfowl refuge 
program in the North Central United States, 
according to the Bureau of Biological Survey 
in a report to Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. 
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“Last Monday I killed a 5-foot blacksnake 
back of the tool nouse on State Game Lands 
No. 95. This snake contained a half-grown 
rabbit. The same day the WPA men saw 
one near Ferris and killed it while it was 
taking eggs from a grouse nest. Eight eggs 
remained in the nest but several were in the 
snake. I checked the nest the next day and 
the grouse was back setting on the nest, and 
incidentally a buzzard was eating the dead 
snake.”—Game Protector Rodney Schmid, 
Butler County. 


If Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs and Future Far- 
mers of America groups wish to make a little 
extra money on the side, they might be able 
to do so by raising gourds and selling them 
for bird houses. This suggestion comes from 
John M. Phillips, pioneer conservationist, of 
Pittsburgh, who told the editor recently that 
a number of Scout Troops in his district were 
employing their spare time in this manner 
to good financial advantage. 


The Ford City Sportsmen’s Club, Arm- 
strong County, has been doing some planting 
of duck foods in marshy spots along Glade 
Run, Crooked Creek and the Allegheny 
River. Nine different sites were planted to 
300 duck potatoes, 300 burr reed and two 
pounds of duck corn. This is a very worth- 
while experiment, and it undoubtedly will 
help the interested sportsmen to find out 
what species of duck foods will grow in the 
swamps and flooded areas along the Alle- 
pheny River basin, so that future manage- 
ment plans can be formulated accordingly. 
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The bald eagle, emblem of our liberties, 
will, as soon as the bill (H.R. 4832) is signed 
by the President, be protected. This ends the 
long fight to protect this famous American 
bird. Strict penalties are provided for killing 
one of them under the provisions of the bill 
just passed. 


Biological Survey agents and enforcement 
officers, officers and employees of the Park 
Service, and officers and employees of the 
Grazing Service assigned to field service may 
no longer be assaulted or killed without hav- 
ing their assailants or murderers dealt with 
under the law. A bill (H.R. 7019) passed by 
the House was amended by the Senate to 
include the above classes of Federal em- 
ployees. The bill passed the Senate without 
a dissenting vote. 


While patroling in Warsaw township Fri- 
day, May 17, I used a crow call to try and 
kill a few crows, and in doing so called in a 
female goshawk which I killed. I stood at 
the same location for about 5 minutes and 
used the call again and the male goshawk 
came in and I killed it. I am getting the 
pair of them mounted.—Game Protector Wil- 
liam A. Hodge, Jefferson County. 


The New Kensington Field Trial Associa- 
tion is distributing hundreds of the Com- 
mission’s leaflets on the Flushing Bar to 
interested farmers through the cooperation 
of rural mail carriers. 





Jack Miner, famous protector of Waterfowl, with two Whistling Swans at his Kingsville, 
Ontario, Sanctuary. 
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BEWARE OF THE DOG 


O the tourists from the East, there was something crisp and 

electric in the air about that service station in the Rocky 
Mountain foothills. All that morning they had been almost as 
peppy as the beautiful pups that were frolicking and growling and 
chewing at each other in the sun near the gas pumps. 


The pups were beautiful. Cute and fluffy, they looked like a cross 
between a chow and a police dog. “Aren’t they gorgeous!” exclaim- 
ed the pretty young wife of the man at the wheel. She began 
to fondle the baby animals. 


“Are they for sale?” her husband asked the attendant. They 
were. The price was unbelievably low. When the car drove East- 
ward, a pair of pups went along. 

Nobody could deny that those canines were full of life. They 
were delightfully and amazingly healthy. In no time at all they 
began to chase the chickens, ducks and young turkeys on the 
Pennsylvania country estate of their new owners. Puppy exuber- 
ance, people said at first—until the fowl began to get killed. Then 
their master tried leading them on a leash through the chicken 
yard, tying them up. Nothing worked. 

The climax came when they were only four months old. An 
uproar in the barnyard, a squealing, grunting, growling riot of 
action brought startled humans on the run—to discover the two 
“dogs” ruthlessly attacking the young of an old sow. 


“They’re not dogs, they’re devils!” their master exclaimed. 
Investigation proved him half right. They weren’t devils, but 
neither were they dogs. They were coyotes—long and familiarly 
known as the prairie wolf of the United States. 

Dr. I. N. Gabrielson, Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of the Interior, declares the incident 
so truly represents hundreds of other actual cases, that the Eastern 
part of the United States is being overrun with this dangerous and 
destructive animal. Annually Eastern tourists are bringing home 
coyote puppies, believing them to be some lovely breed of dog. 
The puppies grow up, run wild and destroy domestic animals and 
fowL 

Appearing not long ago before a Congressional committee, Dr. 
Gabrielson testified that reports of damage caused by coyotes lately 
had been received from New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Virginia. Within the last decade the animals also have been found 
in Maine, Alabama, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Tennessee. 
They are reported to be on the increase. 


So real is this menace that just a year ago, the New Jersey State 
Legislature fixed a penalty of $100 for liberating a coyote in the 
State, or possessing a live coyote without official permission. 


“It may appear fantastic to relate a story about coyotes in thickly- 
populated New Jersey,” says Ernest M. Mills, head of the U. S. 
Biological Survey station at New Brunswick, N. J., “but the story is 
< true one. 


“It begins in the summer of 1938 in the vicinity of Stockton, near 
Trenton, when W. A. Cray, a poultryman, found many of his 
chickens dead, killed by some overnight marauder. The losses of 
Mr. Cray continued during the summer and fall. Neighbors also 
sustained losses. Howls were heard at night, and it was reported 
that 130 pheasants, about 14 weeks old, were killed on one farm. 


“A posse of farmers and sportsmen finally was organized. They 
killed a 75-pound specimen, which experts call a cross between a 
coyote and a police dog. Mounted, it is on view in a sporting goods 
store at Plainfield, N. J. A second hunt netted another animal, 
reported to be a cross between a chow and a coyote, which was 
sent to the American Museum of Natural History. 


“Early last year a third animal was captured near Ringoes, N. J., 
and identified by Dr. E. W. Smillie, of the Rockefeller Institute, as 
a female coyote. It weighed around 27 pounds, and now is on 
exhibit at the New Jersey State Museum at Trenton.” 


Lately, the howling animals seem to have disappeared from their 
New Jersey haunts, but all spring a careful watch has been kept 
for them. 


One of the most difficult phases of the situation is that dogs 
cannot always be trusted to hunt coyotes. As pointed out by Dr. 
Gabrielson, the coyote virtually is a wild dog and breeds with 
domestic dogs. Domestic dogs frequently not only will refuse to 
injure the female coyote, but actually will guard and assist in 
rearing her young. In appearance the true coyote resembles the 
typical wolf, the fur being a dull yellowish gray with dark—even 
black—spots. 


Dr. Gabrielson warns tourists to be careful. Literally hundreds 
of coyote pups are brought East each year by unsuspecting motor- 
ists, he says. 


“When you buy a puppy,” he suggests, “be sure it’s a dog you 
get.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 








Boy Scouts in Conservation 
(Contiued from Page 16) 
invited to sit in and answer any questions 
which might arise about the program. In this 
manner the enthusiasm for the work is being 
maintained at a high level and it is a cer- 
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HARRISBURG, PENNA. 





tainty that at the end of the period involved 
on March 3list, 1941 an unpredictable amount 
of real practical conservation work will have 
been accomplished in Berks County. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
50c PER YEAR IN PENNSYLVANIA — $1.00 PER YEAR IN 
OTHER STATES, CANADA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








The Berks County Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League of America will welcome any 
questions, comments, criticisms or suggestions 
and if these are addressed to W. F. Goddard, 
at 1012 Washington Street, Reading, Pa., they 
will be referred to the proper party and a 
prompt reply will be sent if this is required. 





“Recently two local boys turned over to me 
four very young opossums. These animals 
were picked up in the woods near the re- 
mains of their dead mother, which had been 
shot. Five other young had died and were 
laying nearby. The four live ones had, from 


Enclosed find money order for $ 
enier my subscription to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS for 


check 
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all appearances, fed from the mother until 
the milk was gorie, then began feeding on 
her flesh.”—Game Protector Robert D. Parla- 
man, Washington County. 





NOTE: Make all remittances payable to the COMMONWEALTH OF 





PENNSYLVANIA, DEPT. OF REVENUE 


















THE KINGBIRD 
















IT iS A FAMILIAR FIGURE ALONG 
FENCE ROWS, AND IN ORCHARDS, 
WHERE IT KEEPS A SHARP LOOKOUT 
FOR FLYING INSECTS. ITS WHITE- 
ogs EOGED TAIL IS A GOOD FIELD MARK, 


eir 
ept 


‘ith 


in 
the 
yen 


IT IS A STRONG FLIER ANDO FEEDS ALMOST 
ENTIRELY ON INSECTS CAPTURED ON THE WING 


eds 
or- 


you 





(4 rT 
IT BUILOS A LARGE BULKY NEST ANDO 
THE PARENTS MUST CATCH MANY 
INSECTS TO KEEP THE THREE OR FOUR 
HUNGRY MOUTHS SUPPLIED, 


STRAW 


IT WELL DESERVES ITS NAME, AS 
NO LARGE BIRD, CROW OR HAWK IS 
ALLOWED NEAR THE NEST, BUT {IS 
PROMPTLY DRIVEN AWAY. 





IT REMAINS WITH US ONLY FOUR MONTHS 
FROM EARLY MAY TO SEPTEMBER, THEN RETURNS 
TO ITS WINTER HOME IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


E.L.PooLe. 
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